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In  Memory  of  Thomas  Francis  Troy, 
CIA  Teacher,  Historian,  1919-2008 


By  Hayden  Peake  and  Nicholas  Du j movie 

Thomas  F.  Troy,  a  career  CIA  officer,  teacher  and  lecturer,  and  pioneering  his¬ 
torian  of  theCI  A's  origins,  died  on  30J  uly  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

T om  grew  up  and  was  educated  i  n  M  assachusetts,  graduati  ng  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Worcester  (class  of  1941).  He  joined  the  Army  and 
was  sent  to  Princeton  University  to  study  Arabic.  During  the  war  he  served 
in  the  M  iddle  East  monitoring  communications.  He  returned  to  college  after 
the  war,  taking  advantage  of  the  Gl  Bill  to  earn  a  masters  degree  in  political 
philosophy  at  Fordham  University.  After  trying  his  luck  as  a  newscaster, 
freelance  writer,  and  col  lege  teacher,  hejoined  CIA  in  1951  as  an  analyst  in 
the  Near  East  section  of  the  Office  of  Current  I  ntelligence  (OCI )  in  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  I  ntel  I  igence.  Hesoon  married  Elizabeth  Cashman;  eventually  they 
had  a  family  of  eight  children,  six  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Tom's  expertise  was  widely  acknowledged,  but  he  was  famous  for  resenting  the 
editing  that  analysts  suffer,  and  he  grew  increasingly  unhappy  with  OCI  man¬ 
agement.  The  feeling  was  mutual— Tom  wasn't  quite  fired,  but  he  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  seek  a  job  elsewhere  in  the  Agency.  He  found  his  niche  in  the  Office  of 
T  raining  (later  the  Office  of  Training  and  Education),  wherefrom  the  outset  he 
was  recognized  as  an  outstanding,  even  visionary,  teacher.  Tom  helped  create 
the  area  training  program,  including  the  courses  on  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  regions.  During  the  mid-1960s,  he  developed  the  Vietnam  Orien¬ 
tation  Course,  an  effort  the  chief  of  the  Far  East  Division  of  the  Directorate  of 
Plans,  William  Colby,  particularly  praised. 

I  n  1969,  while  still  teaching,  he  became  i  nterested  in  the  Agency's  history.  The 
director  of  training,  a  former  OSS  officer,  approved  an  unofficial  project  forTom 
and  worked  out  an  arrangement  that  gave  him  time  to  conduct  research- 
including  money  to  travel— and  write  a  history  of  the  origins  of  OSS  under  Will¬ 
iam  Donovan  and  its  transformation  into  Cl  A.  On  this,  Tom  labored  for  five  and 
a  half  years.  His  work  came  to  the  attention  of  senior  Agency  leaders,  who  sup¬ 
ported  and  praised  it,  even  though  some  in  his  office  disapproved  of  it  as  a  diver¬ 
sion  from  its  training  mission.  The  result,  Donovan  and  theCI  A:  A  History  of  the 
Establishment  of  theCentra!  I  ntel  I  igence  Agency,  was  initially  published  inter¬ 
nally  in  two  spiral-bound  volumes  classified  SECRET.  Most  of  the  classified 
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In  Memory  of  Thomas  F.  Troy 


material  dealt  with  references  to  third-party  material  and  personnel,  which,  once 
deleted,  made  possible  an  unclassified  paperback  edition  in  1979. 

After  Tom  retired  in  J  anuary  1982,  he  joined  University  Publications  of  America  as 
editor  of  an  intelligence  book  series.  One  of  the  first  volumes  he  published  was  a 
hardbound  edition  of  Donovan  and  theCIA.  For  cost  reasons,  thefirst  printing  did 
not  have  a  dust  jacket.  But  the  demand  was  so  great  that  one  was  subsequently 
printed  and  furnished  on  request  and  with  new  copies.  The  work  remains  the  best 
source  on  thetopic,  a  benchmark  for  scholarship  and  documentation.  It  was  given  an 
award  by  the  National  I  ntel I igence  Study  Center  in  1981  as  the  best  non-fiction  book 
of  the  year. 

Tom  later  completed  another  historical  study  of  the  CIA's  creation,  Wild  Bill  and 
I  ntrepid:  Donovan,  Stephenson  and  theOrigi  ns  of  theCIA,  which  drew  heavily  on 
Tom's  interviews  with  Sir  William  Stephenson.  This  volume  was  published  by 
Yale  University  Press  in  1996. 

I  n  his  retirement,  Tom  started  a  bimonthly  newsletter— the Forei gn  I ntelligence 
Literary  Scene.  He  originally  thought  to  call  the  newsletter  th  eForagn  Intelligence 
Bulletin  (FIB),  but  he  had  trouble  attracting  authors  to  a  journal  with  such  an  acro¬ 
nym  and  changed  it  before  the  first  issue  appeared.  It  dealt  with  books,  personali¬ 
ties  and  events  in  the  I  ntelligence  Community.  There  was  no  competition  and  it 
proved  a  success  for  the  next  10  years.  I  n  the  early  1990s,  it  was  published  by  Ray 
Cline's  National  I  ntelligence  Study  Center  until  the  I  nternet  made  it  obsolete. 

Tom  continued  to  write  articles  and  book  reviews  for  Studies.  His  work  has  also 
appeared  in  th  el  nternational  J  ournal  oflntelligenceandCounterintelligenceandi 
in  the  journal  /  ntel  I  i  gence  and  N  ati  onal  Security. 

I  n  2000,  a  former  Agency  officer  published  a  book  suggesting  that  William  Dono¬ 
van's  role  in  the  creation  of  the  CIA  was  significantly  less  important  than  Tom's 
work  suggested.  Tom  attended  a  talk  the  author  gave  at  the  National  Archives 
and  raised  questions  that  clearly  annoyed  the  author  because  he  couldn't  answer 
them.  Tom's  approach  in  questioning  the  author  was  perfectly  in  character:  he 
was  smiling  and  friendly,  yet  persistent.  He  could  make  his  point  without  giving 
permanent  offense. 

I  n  the  hours  before  his  death,  Tom  told  his  family  that  he  couldn't  wait  to  resume 
work  on  hi  s  next  book,  a  bi  ography  of  Si  r  Wi  1 1  i  am  Wi  seman,  the  M I  -6  head  of  sta- 
tion  in  America  during  World  War  I .  Tom  had  finished  15  chapters. 
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Amnesia  to  Anamnesis 


Commemoration  of  the  Dead  at  CIA 

Nicholas  Du j movie 

amnesia.  L  oss  of  memory. 

anamnesis.  The  recalling  of  things  past;  recollection; 
reminiscence. 

—Oxford English  Dictionary,  Online  Edition. 


44 

History— as  it  is  learned 
and  remembered — 
shapes  identity. 

5? 


Almost  every  federal  agency 
has  a  history  unit  or  staff,  but, 
to  a  degree  that  is  unique  in 
government,  CIA's  History 
Staff  exists  not  so  much  to  help 
explain  the  Agency  to  the  pub¬ 
lic— though  we  do  that  too  in 
our  external  publications  and 
appearances— but  rather  to 
explain  CIA  to  ourselves.  We  do 
that  by  publishing  classified 
histories,  monographs,  and  arti¬ 
cles  in  Studies  in  I  ntelligence, 
by  giving  briefings  on  histori¬ 
cal  topics  or  figures;  by  answer¬ 
ing  requests  for  historical 
context  and  information  from 
the  Agency's  leadership;  and  by 
teaching  in  CIA's  training  facil¬ 
ities.1 

History,  however,  is  more 
than  a  product  like  an  article, 
book,  or  briefing;  it's  even  more 

!This  essay  is  based  in  part  on  the 
author's  presentation  to  the  2005  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Society  for  H  istory  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 


than  the  myriad  documents  or 
oral  histories  that  serve  as  pri¬ 
mary  sources.  H  istory  also  com¬ 
prises  transmitted  memory, 
values,  and  culture,  and  there¬ 
fore  history— as  it  is  learned 
and  remembered— shapes  iden¬ 
tity.  H  istory  as  memory  and 
identity  helps  define  who  we 
are,  what  we  are  doing,  and 
where  we  are  goi  ng.  One  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  orga¬ 
nizational  or  institutional  mem¬ 
ory  deals  with  remembering  the 
dead— those  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  who  gave  their  lives  for  the 
organization  and  its  mission. 

Object,  Action,  and  Content: 
The  Essential  Elements  of 
C  om  mem  or  a  ti  on 

Few  things  are  more  deeply 
human  or  older  in  human  expe¬ 
rience  than  commemoration  of 
the  dead.  This  is  reflected  in 
language  and  in  the  physical 
remnants  of  the  past.  F  or 
example,  linguists  notea  pre- 
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Remembering  the  Fallen 


historic  I  ndo-European  link 
between  ancient  words  for 
"remembering," for  "witness," 
and  for  "martyr"  (someone  who 
gives  his  life  for  a  cause  greater 
than  the  individual).2 1  n  recent 
years,  some  British  archeolo¬ 
gists  have  concluded  that 
Stonehenge,  the  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  on  Britain's  Salisbury 
Plain,  is  primarily  a  memorial 
to  the  dead  rather  than  a  tem¬ 
pi  e,  observatory,  or  war  monu¬ 
ment.3 

The  various  words  we  use 
today  to  express  the  central 
idea  of  cal  ling  to  mind  departed 
people  and  past  events— com¬ 
memoration,  remembrance,  or 
memorialization— are  all  based 
on  the  word  "memory."  F  or 
individuals,  memory  is  both  a 
natural  and  an  elusive  thing. 
While  individual  memory  is 
natural ,  it  fades  over  ti  me  and 
dies  with  the  person. 

For  communities,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  organizations,  by 
contrast,  memory  is  not  natu¬ 
ral— it  has  to  be  arranged  and 
managed— but  it  can  be  made 
more  lasting  than  the  life  of  any 
single  individual.  Effective  com¬ 
memoration  by  an  institution, 
to  my  mi  nd,  must  have  three 
essential  elements  that  work 
together:  object,  action,  and 
content.  By  object  is  meant  the 


2  See  the  OED  entry  for  memory. 

3J  ohn  Noble  Wilford,  "Stonehenge  was  a 
monument  to  the  dead  from  the  start,” 
International  Herald  Tribune(onUr\e  edi¬ 
tion),  30  May  2008.  See  also  the  Web  site 
of  the  Stonehenge  Riverside  Project  at 
http://www.shef.ac.uk/archaeol- 
ogy/research/stonehenge. 


physical  thing  or  space  (or  both) 
that  serves  to  represent  or 
depict  the  collective  memory 
and  also  serves  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  action,  which  is  the 
gathering  together  of  individu¬ 
als  for  the  express  purpose  of 
remembering.  This  action  will 
be  more  effective  the  more  it  is 
repeated  regularly,  risingtothe 
level  of  ritual,  purposefully  and 
uniformly  connecting  the  past 
with  the  present.  F  i  nal  ly,  the 
content  associated  with  the 
object  and  the  acti on— who  is 
being  remembered,  what  they 
did,  when  and  how,  and  why  it 
remains  important  for  the  com¬ 
munity-should  be  as  specific 
as  possible,  or  the  commemora¬ 
tion  will  not  be  as  effective  as  it 
could  be. 

Cl  A's  Memorial  Wall  (shown 
below)  represents  the  best 
example  at  the  Agency  of  effec¬ 


tive  commemoration  and  proba¬ 
bly  is  the  best  possible 
expression  of  it  by  an  intelli¬ 
gence  service,  given  the  inher¬ 
ent  tension  between  secrecy 
and  specificity  of  identity:  The 
wall  is  the  object;  the  annual 
ceremony  is  the  action;  and  con¬ 
tent  is  provided  by  the  Book  of 
FI  onor  at  the  wal  I  and  by  the 
roll  call  of  names  read  at  every 
annual  ceremony.4 

By  contrast,  the  Memorial 
Garden  near  the  Fleadquarters 
Auditorium  lacks  two  of  these 
key  features  of  commemora¬ 
tion.  To  be  sure,  as  an  object  the 
garden  with  its  pool  and  fish, 
stonework,  and  benches  is  a 
very  pleasant  place  (shown  on 
facing  page).  It  was  intended  to 


4  See:  https://www.cia.gov/about-cia/vir- 
tual-tour/virtual-tour-flash/i  ndex.html. 
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be  pleasant,  and  thus  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  as  a  pi  ace  of  refl  ecti  on . 
But  it  lacks  both  the  action  and 
content  necessary  for  effective 
commemoration. 

F  rom  the  ti  me  of  the  garden's 
dedication  in  1996,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  assembly  of 
the  Agency  community  at  the 
site.  Moreover,  the  Memorial 
Garden  was  dedicated  broadly 
in  memory  of  all  people  who 
died  while  working  for  or  with 
the  Agency— staff  and  contrac¬ 
tors  (thereby  overlapping  with 
the  Memorial  Wall),  employees 
of  proprietaries,  and  also  for¬ 
eign  national  employees  and 
assets.  There  is  little  specific¬ 
ity,  as  the  plaque  in  the  garden 
reveals:  "I  n  remembrance  of 
those  whose  unheralded  efforts 
served  a  grateful  nation."  Peo¬ 
ple  who  enjoy  the  site  should  be 
forgiven  if  its  purpose  eludes 
them. 

Another  commemorative 
effort  is  the  memorial  for  two 
CIA  officers  slain  on  Route  123, 
the  public  road  near  the  main 
CIA  entrance.  Whilethere  is  an 
impressive  commemorative 
object  with  specific  content- 
twin  benches  with  a  marble 
inscription  naming  the  men  and 
honoringtheir  sacrifice— it  is  so 
far  from  the  orbit  of  everyday 
CIA  community  life  that  almost 
the  only  CIA  employees  who  see 
it  do  so  whiledriving  into  or  out 
of  the  compound  (or  while  jog- 
gingby).  I  understand  that 
family  members  gather  periodi¬ 
cally  at  the  site,  but  the  lack  of 
commemorative  act/ on  by  the 
institution  would  make  it  likely 
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the  men  would  be  forgotten 
except  by  fami  ly— if  they  were 
not  already  memorialized  at  the 
annual  memorial  ceremony. 

For  institutions,  preserving 
memory  is  a  challenge,  not  the 
least  over  who  or  what  should 
be  remembered.  FI  istorians  who 
specialize  in  the  relatively  new 
field  of  "memory  studies"  point 
out  that  in  recent  centuries 
commemoration  of  the  past  has 
often  been  contentious,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  commemora¬ 
tive  act  or  function  deals  with 
rememberi  ng  the  dead.5  The 
idea  that  institutions  and  orga¬ 
nizations  ought  to  commemo¬ 
rate  at  least  some  of  its 
deceased  membership  is  usu- 


5  See,  for  example,  Edward  Lilenthal's 
Sacred  Ground:  Americans  and  their  Bat¬ 
tlefields  (Chicago:  University  of  I  llinois 
Press,  1991),  and  his  Preserving  Memory: 
TheStruggle  to  Create  America’s  Holo¬ 
caust  M useum  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1995). 


ally  not  controversial— the 
issue  is  how  to  doit. 

The  potential  points  of  dis¬ 
agreement  and  dispute  are 
numerous:  who  is  chosen  for 
remembrance;  by  what  criteria 
and  process  are  the  choices 
made;  what  enduring  physical 
monument  will  be  set  up  to 
help  us  remember  the  dead  (the 
Vietnam  Memorial  was  hugely 
contentious  on  this  point);  what 
kind  of  perennial  ceremony,  if 
any,  will  be  conducted  to  focus 
collective  memory;  and  even 
who  is  deciding  on  whom  to 
invite  to  the  commemoration. 

People  in  a  community  or 
organization  typically  will  have 
differing  opinions  on  these  mat¬ 
ters.  They  are  more  likely  than 
not  to  have  passionate  views 
about  something  as  personal  as 
honoring  dead  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  and,  in  most  cases, 
they  will  speak  out  about  how 
they  think  the  dead  should  be 
remembered.  After  an  open, 
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For  CIA,  the  first  issue  has  been  not  how  but  whether  the  dead 
of  the  Agency  should  be  commemorated  by  that  community 


public,  and  possibly  heated 
debate,  the  memorial  will  be 
constructed,  tempers  will  sub¬ 
side,  and  gradually,  over  time, 
memories  of  the  departed  will 
dim,  fewer  and  fewer  members 
of  the  community  will  know 
their  stories,  and,  in  the  end, 
perhaps  only  the  physical 
memorial  itself  will  be  left  as  a 
testament  to  the  fallen,  with 
only  a  few  inside  specialists 
aware  of  just  who  is  being 
remembered  by  it. 

At  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  however— as  with  so 
many  things— the  normal  pat¬ 
tern,  if  not  actually  reversed,  is 
at  least  very  different.  The  pri¬ 
mary  difference  is  that,  for 
CIA,  the  first  issue  has  been 
not  how  but  whether  the  dead 
of  the  Agency  should  be  com¬ 
memorated  by  that  commu¬ 
nity,  and  then  only  secondarily 
what  that  commemoration 
would  look  like.  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  CIA's  dead  over  the  past 
60  years  has  evolved,  in  a  very 
quiet  and  gradual  way,  from, 
at  best,  a  very  limited,  ad  hoc, 
and  covert  practice  of  insid¬ 
ers— with  no  lasting  memorial 
to  look  at— to  something  regu¬ 
lar,  surprisingly  open,  and  per¬ 
manent  that  involves  and 
i  nforms  the  Agency  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  whole. 


T he  Unique  Nature  of  Cl  A 
C  om  mem  or  a  ti  on 

For  any  organization,  "com¬ 
memoration"  is  the  act  or  acts 
of  remembrance  that  evoke 
unique  attributes  or  past 
achievements  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  members  and  by 
which  the  organization  bolsters 
its  sense  of  identity  among  its 
workforce.  What  is  commemo¬ 
rated  tends  to  be  both  histori¬ 
cal  and  thematic:  we  remember 
something  or  someone  in  the 
past  and  use  that  remem¬ 
brance  for  present  purposes, 
such  as  to  feel  better  about  the 
work  we  do,  to  raise  morale,  to 
increase  a  sense  of  professional¬ 
ism,  or  to  remind  the  workforce 
about  the  sacrifice  inherent  in 
the  work.  We  also  connect  with 
colleagues  from  the  past  so 
that,  50  years  from  now,  our 
colleagues  in  the  future  will  be 
more  likely  to  remember  us. 

I  n  the  case  of  Cl  A,  we  com¬ 
memorate  to  create  a  sense  that 
we,  the  Cl  A  workforce,  have  an 
important  mission  and  one 
worth  the  inconveniences,  oddi¬ 
ties,  and  sacrifices  characteris¬ 
tic  of  intelligence  work.  This  is 
the  "veneration"  part  of  com¬ 
memorating  the  dead;  as  one 
hi  stori  an  of  memory  studi  es  has 
observed,  commemorative  acts 
such  as  speech  making  and 
monument  building  are 
designed  "to  ensure  continued 
al  I  egi  ance"  and  to  provi  de  a 
defense  against  attacks  either 


from  within  (heresy)  or  without 
(defi  lement).6  B  ecause  of  the 
apparent  paradox  of  a  secret 
intelligence  service  serving  a 
democracy,  we  Cl  A  officers  are 
continually  reminding  our¬ 
selves  that  we  are  "honorable 
men,"  in  Richard  Helms's 
phrase  that  later  was  appropri¬ 
ated  by  William  Colby  for  the 
title  of  his  memoirs.7 

WhereWeArein 
Commemorating  the  Dead 

T oday  at  Cl  A,  our  major  act  of 
commemorati  on— the  cl  osest 
thing  we  have  to  a  collective 
"vehicle  of  memory"— is  the 
annual  memorial  ceremony  at 
which  we  remember  CIA 
empl  oyees  who  have  di  ed  i  n  the 
I  i  ne  of  duty.  I  n  the  current  prac- 
tice,  we  gather  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Original  Headquarters 
Building  (OHB),  usually  in  May 
orj  une,  before  the  beautiful 
marble  face  of  the  Memorial 
Wal  I ,  on  whi  ch  there  are  carved, 
at  this  writing,  89  stars,  one  for 
each  fallen  Cl  A  employee;  this  is 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
human  tradition  of  remember¬ 
ing  transient  lives  in  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  stone.8 


6  Lilenthal,  5. 

7  'The  nation  must  to  a  degree  take  it  on 
faith  that  we  too  are  honorable  men 
devoted  to  her  service."  DCI  Richard 
Helms,  address  tothe  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.,  14 
April  1971.  This  speech  is  reprinted  in 
many  places,  including  Vital  Speeches  of 
theDay,  the  original  is  found  in  ODCI  job 
80R01284A,  box  1,  folder  6. 

8  Two  stars  were  added  in  late  May  2008; 
they  represent  operations  officers  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty  this  year. 
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The  families,  whether  their 
loved  one  died  long  ago  or  just 
that  year,  are  invited,  and 
many  come  year  after  year.  The 
Agency  workforce  is  well  repre¬ 
sented,  with  all  seats  taken  and 
many  peopl  e  standi  ng  through 
the  whole  ceremony.  CIA's 
closed  circuit  TV  system  trans¬ 
mits  the  event  to  CIA  buildings 
and  facilities  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area  and  even  around  the 
world. 

The  ceremony  is  conducted 
and  watched  with  sobriety  and 
respect.  After  the  guests  have 
been  seated  and  welcomed,  an 
introductory  event  (variously, 
in  recent  years,  a  military 
honor  guard's  presentation  of 
the  colors,  or  the  singing  of  the 
national  anthem,  or  a  benedic¬ 
tion)  precedes  the  main  event: 
remarks  by  the  director  of  CIA 
(or,  infrequently,  a  suitable 
senior  representative).  The 
director  speaks  about  the 
nature  of  CIA's  work  and  the 
devotion  to  our  country's  secu¬ 
rity  represented  by  the  stars  on 
the  Memorial  Wall. 

I  f  there  have  been  Cl  A  deaths 
i  n  the  I  i  ne  of  duty  si  nee  the  pre- 
vious  annual  ceremony,  the 
director  will  talk  about  addi¬ 
tional  stars  on  the  wall.  Even  if 
the  names  and  their  stories  are 
classified,  he  will  mention  the 
names,  give  a  summary  of  their 
sacrifice,  and  offer  condolences 
and  thanks  to  the  families 
present.  Sometimes  he  will 
dwel  I  on  the  stori  es  of  two, 
three,  or  four  historical  cases 
thematically.  GeorgeTenet, 
when  he  was  director,  was  gen¬ 


uinely  and  obviously  moved  by 
the  stories  he  was  telling,  and 
he  often  had  to  brush  away 
tears.  Invariably  the  director 
exh  orts  t  h  e  A  gen  cy  wor  kf  orce  to 
remember  the  stars  on  the  wal  I 
and  the  sacrifices  the  people 
they  represent  made. 

A  wreath  is  then  laid  by  the 
wall.  Following  is  the  solemn 
roll  call,  sometimes  called  the 
Roll  of  Honor:  senior  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  four  directorates 
(analytic,  operational,  science  & 
technology,  and  support)  read 
aloud  the  entire  list  of  names  of 
all  the  stars,  even  the  ones 
whose  association  with  the  CIA 
are  still  classified,  usually  after 
the  director  tells  everyone  that 
we  need  to  keep  those  names 
out  of  the  public.  I  n  effect, 
everyone  present  is  given  a  lim¬ 
ited  security  clearance  for  this 
information.  Finally,  a  bugler 
plays  'Taps,''  often  to  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  tears  in  the  audience, 
and  the  ceremony  is  over.  The 
Agency  provides  refreshments 
in  a  nearby  hallway,  and  the 
fami  I  i  es  mi  ngl  e  among  them- 
selves  and  with  Agency  officers 
who  knew  their  loved  ones. 

Another  aspect  of  the  M  emo 
rial  Wall  is  worth  noting,  one 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
book  by  the  journalist  Ted  Gup, 
The  Book  of  Honor.  Gup  wrote 
that  'The  FBI,  DEA,  State 
Department,  and  even  Amtrak 
have  memorial  wal  Is  to  those 
who  died  in  service.  But  all  of 
these  identify  their  fallen  and 
celebrate  their  sacrifices.  CIA's 
is  different,  a  memorial  to  men 
and  women  who  are  faceless."9 


He's  referring  to  the  Book  of 
H  onor  that  i  s  attached  to  the 
Memorial  Wall,  under  the 
carved  stars.  This  book  lists 
most  of  the  names  of  the  fallen, 
al  ongsi  de  the  year  of  thei  r 
death.  Of  the  89  stars  now 
listed  in  that  book,  35  have 
blanks  where  their  names 
should  be  next  to  the  year  of 
death.  Members  of  the  public 
who  visit  CIA  Headquarters 
can  view  the  open  page  of  the 
book  and  read  the  names.10  The 
name  associated  with  the  first 
star,  Douglas  Mackiernan, 
appears  next  to  the  year  1950, 
and  his  name  was  revealed  only 
in  2006,  56  years  after  his 
death.  Of  the  publicized  names, 
perhaps  the  most  well  known 
are  those  of  Richard  Welch,  the 
CIA  station  chief  in  Athens, 


9  Ted  Gup,  The  Book  of  Honor:  Covert 
Lives  and  Classified  Deaths  at  the  Cl  A 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  2000),  3. 

10  Until  recently,  CIA's  public  Web  site 
included  a  picture  of  the  Book  of  Honor 
with  all  the  names  legible,  but  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  book  currently  used  only  two 
names  are  visible. 
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who  was  gunned  down  at  his 
home  just  before  Christmas 
1975,  and  J  ohnny  Micheal 
Spann,  a  CIA  paramilitary 
officer  who,  in  November  2001, 
was  the  fi  rst  U  S  combat  death 
in  the  Afghanistan  campaign. 

Despite  CIA's  unique  mis¬ 
sions  and  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  most  of  the 
cases  of  our  fallen  officers,  the 
annual  memorial  ceremony  in 
front  of  the  Memorial  Wall  with 
its  Book  of  Honor  strikes  one  as 
a  normal,  natural,  and  appro¬ 
priate  thing  to  do.  It  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature  on  the  calendar, 
and  the  workforce  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  it  and  counts  on  it. 

They  bri  ng  the  Agency  work¬ 
force  together  in  grief,  but  more 
importantly,  in  a  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose.  The  result  of  this  com¬ 
memorative  activity  is  a 
workforce  that  identifies  more 
closely  with  CIA  service,  that  is 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  for  its 


mission,  and  that  as  a  result 
arguably  does  its  job  better. 


Where  We've  B  een 

But  it  was  not  always  so.  F or 
most  of  its  history  the  Agency 
either  chose  not  to  commemo¬ 
rate  its  dead  or  did  it  in  a  way 
that  did  not  fulfill  a  commemora¬ 
tive  function  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  Because  of  the 
domi  nant  culture  of  the  opera- 
tions  directorate  and  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  keep  so  much  of  its 
work  compartmented,  commem¬ 
oration,  if  it  happened  at  all,  was 
kept  under  wraps.11  Remem¬ 
brances  of  the  dead  were  done 
individually  and  involved  pre- 


11  The  "operations  directorate"  refers  to 
what  today  is  called  the  N  ational  Clandes¬ 
tine  Service,  which  for  more  than  30  years 
was  the  Directorate  of  Operations  and 
which  old-timers  and  CIA  historians 
sometimes  still  call  theDDP  (for  Director¬ 
ate  of  Plans). 


senting  the  family,  in  a  small, 
closed  ceremony,  with  a  posthu¬ 
mous  award  that  usually  had  to 
stay  at  the  Agency. 

This  limited  commemora¬ 
tion,  which  sprung  out  of  the 
cultural  attributes  of  compart- 
mentation  and  "need  to  know," 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  institu¬ 
tional,  corporate  memory,  so 
that  the  memory  of  departed 
colleagues  was  limited  to  a  few 
insiders  within  a  division  or, 
in  many  cases,  simply  lost 
altogether.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  Dougl  as  M  acki  er- 
nan,  an  operations  officer  who 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  very 
early  in  the  Agency's  history. 
This  particularly  adventure¬ 
some  and  resourceful  CIA 
officer  should  have  been 
remembered  from  his  death  in 
1950  as  a  hero  and  inspiration 
to  generations  of  Cl  A  opera¬ 
tions  officers. 

I  nstead,  he  was  si  mply  forgot¬ 
ten,  even  within  Far  East  (later 
East  Asia)  division.  H  is  own 
division  chief  at  the  time  of 
Mackiernan's  death,  in  writing 
up  a  classified  history  of  rele¬ 
vant  operations  20  years  later, 
mentions  him  only  in  passing— 
and  gets  both  his  name  and  his 
date  of  death  wrong.  Even 
worse  is  the  case  of  Daniel  Den¬ 
nett  (see  box  on  next  page),  a 
well -regarded  officer  whose 
death  on  an  intelligence  mis¬ 
sion  has  gone  without  any  com¬ 
memoration  at  all,  simply 
through  an  accident  of  the  cal¬ 
endar. 
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CIA's  Failure  of  Memory:  Daniel  Dennett,  the  Forgotten  First  Star? 


Consider  two  officers  who  died  in  strikingly  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  n  1989,  a  Cl  A  officer  was  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  when  the  twin-engine  aircraft  he  was  traveling 
in  crashed  intoa  mountain  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Forty-two 
years  before,  another  officer  lost  his 
life,  also  in  the  line  of  duty,  when  his 
twin-engine  aircraft  crashed,  also  into 
a  mountain  in  a  remote  area  of  the 
Horn  of  Africa.  Both  officers  came  from 
academia,  both  loved  history  and  lan¬ 
guages,  and  both  werehighly  regarded 
even  though  both  were  relatively  new 
to  the  world  of  intelligence.  Thereare 
significant  differences  i  n  thetwocases, 
of  course,  but  regarding  commemora¬ 
tion  none  more  important  than  this: 
the  officer  who  died  in  1989  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  star  on  the  Memorial  Wall 
and  is  remembered  in  the  annual 
memorial  ceremony,  but  the  officer 
who  died  in  1947  has  no  memorial  at 
CIA  and  is  not  remembered  by  the 
institution.  How  could  this  be?  The  answer  is  as  simple 
as  the  calendar. 

Born  in  1910,  Daniel  C.  Dennett,  J  r.,  wasa  college  pro¬ 
fessor  and  M  ideast  specialist  with  a  Harvard  Ph.D., 
proficiency  in  the  Arabic  languagefas  well  as  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  French),  and  experience  traveling  and  study¬ 
ing  abroad  in  Arab  and  African  countries;  in  the  early 
1930s  he  had  taught  at  the  American  University  in 
Beirut.  Contemporary  scholars  of  the  Mideast  consid¬ 
ered  him  unusually  insightful,  even  brilliant.  I  n  1943, 
both  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  the  State 
Department  sought  his  services,  but  he  chose  intelli¬ 
gence  over  diplomacy  and  entered  OSS.  I  n  the  spring  of 
1944,  Dennett  went  to  Beirut  as  the  OSS  chief  of  the 
X-2  (counterintelligence)  mission,  serving  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  through  the  war's  end  and  continuing  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  i  n  Bei  rut  of  the  Strategi  c  Servi  ces  U  ni  t,  the 
successor  organization  of  OSS.  In  mid-1946,  Dennett 
was  made  the  head  of  operations  in  Beirut,  and  he 
remained  in  that  position  when  theSSU  organization 
in  Beirut  was  reorganized  under  the  new  Central  I  ntel- 
ligence  Group,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  CIA. 

The  plane  crash  that  took  Dennett's  life  occurred  on 
20  March  1947,  six  months  beforeCIG  swapped  its  ini¬ 
tials  for  Cl  A  as  a  result  of  the  Agency's  enabling  legis¬ 
lation,  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Because 
Dennett  died  beforeCIA  legally  came  into  being,  his 


case  was  automatically  disallowed  in  early  1974  when 
Cl  A's  Honor  and  Merit  Board  considered  death  cases  to 
be  represented  by  the  first  stars  to  be  carved  onto  the 
Memorial  Wall.  Although  he  had 
been  an  OSS  officer,  he  died  well 
after  World  War  1 1  ended.  Daniel 
Dennett  is  represented  neither  on 
theOSS  memorial  on  onesideof  the 
OH  B  lobby  nor  on  the  CIA  Memo¬ 
rial  Wal  I  on  the  other— as  a  Cl  G 
officer  he  almost  literally  falls  in 
between,  and  he  has  fallen  there¬ 
fore  from  institutional  memory. 

There  is  a  compelling  argument 
that  this  highly  praised  and  deeply 
respected  U  S  i  ntel  I  i  gen  ce  off i  cer 
should  be  considered  Cl  A's  forgot¬ 
ten  first  star  and  should  be  com¬ 
memorated  on  CIA's  Memorial 
Wall.  Most  aspects  of  Cl  G  as  an 
organization— leadership,  person¬ 
nel,  facilities,  files,  directives,  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures— remained 
unchanged  when  it  became  Cl  A.  It  could  be  said  that 
the  only  thing  noticeable  that  changed  was  the  letter¬ 
head— except  that  Cl  G  letterhead  was  often  used  unti  I 
it  ran  out.  Of  all  the  organizational  transitions  in  CIA's 
direct  lineage— OSS  to  SSU,  SSU  toCIG,  CIG  toCIA— 
the  last  of  these  was  truly  seamless.  Certainly  the 
Agency's  leadership  considered  that  CIA  was  simply  a 
continuation  of  CIG.1  The  most  appropriate  example  of 
the  proposition  that  a  death  during  the  Cl  G  period 
should  be  considered  a  CIA  death  is  the  personnel 
action  terminating  Dennett's  service  due  to  his  death: 
it  was  executed  by  Cl  A  on  3  October  1947, 15  days  after 
CIG  became  Cl  A.2 


1  See  documents  on  this  period  in  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States ,  1945-1950:  The  Emergence  of  the  Intelligence 
Establishment  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO,  1996).  Of  special  note 
isCIAgeneral  counsel  Larry  Houston's  memo  of  7  April  1948 
in  which  he  writes,  "CIA  began  to  function  as  CIG  on  22  J  anu- 
ary  1946,”  i.e.  when  CIG  was  established  by  President  Tru¬ 
man's  executive  order! 

2  At  the  risk  of  opening  up  another  case  of  "failure  of  memory," 

I  would  point  out  that  the  airplane  crash  that  killed  Dennett 
also  killed  five  others:  one  State  Department  employee  and 
four  US  military  personnel.  One  of  the  military  men,  J  ohn  W. 
Creech,  was  an  Army  Signal  Corps  officer  on  extended  assign¬ 
ment  to  Cl  G.  Under  today's  practices,  he  would  also  be 
included  on  the  Memorial  Wall. 
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The  blame  for  the  lack  of  commemoration  in  CIA  history  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  operations  directorate,  but  it  also  gets  the 
credit  for  the  progress  toward  today’s  “normal”  mode  of  com¬ 
memoration. 


The  blame  for  the  lack  of  com¬ 
memoration  in  CIA  history 
must  be  laid  squarely  at  the 
door  of  the  operations  director¬ 
ate,  but  it  also  gets  all  the 
credit  for  the  progress  made  to 
get  to  today's  "normal"  mode  of 
commemoration.  There  have 
been  four  major  points  of  depar¬ 
ture  from  CIA's  original  silence 
regarding  its  dead:  in  1973, 
1987,  1990,  and  1995.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  in  each  case  the  impetus 
for  change  came  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  directorate. 

Beginning  to  Open  Up:  1973 

1973  marks  the  first  major 
change  in  how  CIA  remem¬ 
bered  its  fallen.  It  is  no  acci¬ 
dent  that,  at  that  time,  CIA 
was  under  siege.  The  public 
vi  ew  of  the  Agency  was  shaped 
by  revelations  and  exposes  in 
the  late  1960s  regarding  its 
subsidy  of  student  and  other 
nongovernmental  groups  as  a 
way  to  fight  the  Cold  War,  and 
by  reports  that  Cl  A  had  trai  ned 
domestic  police  forces  in  appar¬ 
ent  violation  of  its  charter.  This 
was  a  ti  me  when  the  publ  i  c 
associated  CIA  with  failures  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
its  perceived  abuses,  especially 
the  Phoenix  counterinsurgency 
program  in  South  Vietnam. 

And  far  worse  was  to  come. 

The  internal  sense  of  being 
under  siege  may  well  have 
been  exacerbated  by  Presi¬ 


dent  Nixon's  peremptory  fir¬ 
ing  of  Director  H elms— 
because  Helms  refused  to 
involve  Cl  A  in  the  Watergate 
cover-up— and  his  replace¬ 
ment  early  in  1973  byj  ames 
Schlesinger,  who  started  a 
wave  of  forced  reti  rements— 
about  7  percent  of  the  work¬ 
force-earning  him  the  nick¬ 
name  "Nixon's  revenge." J  ohn 
Ranelagh— one  of  the  better 
historians  on  Cl  A— has  writ¬ 
ten  of  this  period, 

Bound  firmly  in  the  public's 
mind  to  the  growing  public 
disclosures  of  its  secret  activi¬ 
ties,  the  Cl  A  was  a  casualty  of 
this  mistrust,  with  few  choices 
open  to  it.  The  agency  pulled 
in  its  horns  and  sought  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  competence  and 
professionalism  in  bureau¬ 
cratic  terms.12 

It  is  in  this  historical  con¬ 
text-seeking  an  expression 
and  an  affirmation  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  while  the  Agency,  its 
missions,  and  its  people  were 
under  attack— that  CIA  opera¬ 
tions  officers  in  early  1973  pro¬ 
posed  the  establishment  at  CIA 
Headquarters  of  a  memorial 
plaque  to  honor  their  col¬ 
leagues  who  had  died  in  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.13  At 


12  J  ohn  Ranelagh,  TheAgency:  TheRise 
and DeclineoftheCIA  (NewYork:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1986),  488. 

13  Horatio  Aragon,  "Stars  on  the  Wall," 

Studies  in  Intelligence  35,  no.  3  (Fall  1991). 


that  point,  the  Agency  had, 
since  1965,  lost  14  officers  in 
the  region,  mostly  in  Laos  and 
in  Vietnam,  with  four  lost  in 
combat  operations  during  the 
previous  year. 

At  that  point,  no  memorial  to 
the  fallen  had  ever  existed  at 
CIA,  though  at  least  one  high- 
level  officer  had  tried  to  create 
one  years  before.  I  n  1956,  when 
plans  were  underway  for  what 
would  become  the  Original 
Headquarters  Building,  DDCI 
Pearre Cabell  expressed  his 
wish  that  the  new  building 
include  a  "Hall  of  Honor"  to 
memorialize  Cl  A  employees 
who  had  died  in  the  line  of 
duty.14  Cabell— a  West  Point 
graduate  and  Air  Force  gen¬ 
eral— came,  of  course,  from  out¬ 
side  of  CIA,  from  a  military 
culture  in  which  such  commem¬ 
oration  is  taken  very  seriously, 
and  he  considered  honoring  the 
fallen  in  such  a  place  "only  fit¬ 
ting  and  proper."  Cabell's  ini¬ 
tiative  went  nowhere  in  the 
Agency's  culture  at  the  time. 

But  by  1973,  with  the  Agency 
under  attack,  there  was  a  felt 
need  for  commemoration,  and  it 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the 
institutional  culture,  the  opera¬ 
tions  directorate.  The  Honor 
and  Merit  Board  responsible  for 
these  decisions  expanded  the 
concept  to  i  ncl  ude  al  I  CIA  offi  c- 
ers  who  had  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  and  to  make  it  enduring— 


14  CIA  Office  of  Personnel  memo,  "Hall  of 
Honor  in  New  Building,"  27  March  1956; 
in  Agency  Record  Center,  DCI  J  ob 
80R01731R,  box  13,  folder  1. 
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Nathan  Hale’s  statue  does  not  represent  progress  in  CIA’s 
movement  toward  a  more  natural  approach  to  commemoration. 


a  permanent  memorial  wall 
rather  than  a  mere  plaque  that 
could  be  removed  or  lost. 


The  Nathan  H  ale  Sideshow 

At  the  same  ti  me,  and  pre- 
sumably  issuing  from  the  same 
felt  need,  a  replica  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity's  statue  of  N athan  Hale 
was  made  and  placed  just  out¬ 
side  the  Agency's  main 
entrance  in  the  fall  of  1973. 15 
Acquisition  of  this  statue,  origi¬ 
nally  an  initiative  of  Director 
Helms  in  1972  and  erected 
when  William  Colby  was  DCI , 
was  the  first  memorial  object  at 
CIA  meant  for  the  entire  CIA 
community.16  Even  so,  the  con¬ 
nection  was  abstract:  Nathan 
Hale,  a  Revolutionary  War  spy 
hanged  by  the  British,  who 
regretted  he  had  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  his  country,  obviously 
never  served  in  CIA,  but  his 
story  and  his  statue  were 


15 1  n  addition  to  the  original  Bela  Pratt 
sculpture  of  Hale  at  Yale  University, 
there  are  at  least  four  copies:  at  Fort 
Nathan  Halein  New  Haven;  in  front  of 
the  Tribune  Tower  in  Chicago;  at  FBI 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  at 
CIA.  It  issaidthatj  .  Edgar  Hoover 
refused  permission  for  Cl  A  to  copy  the 
FBI 's  statue. 

16  I  am  not  counting  the  bas-relief  of  Allen 
Dulles  in  the  lobby  of  the  Original  Head¬ 
quarters  Building,  as  it  was  dedicated  in 
1968,  some  10  months  before  Dul  les  passed 
away— from  natural  causes,  not  in  the  line 
of  duty.  I  also  do  not  count  the  F  rank  Wis- 
ner  plaque  that  was  unveiled  at  a  closed 
CIA  memorial  ceremony  comprising  Wis- 
ner's  friends  and  colleagues  six  years  after 
Wisner's  suicide;  the  plaque  was  to  have 
been  permanently  hung  in  the  office  of  the 
deputy  director  for  operations  but  was  lost 
and  only  recently  was  located  in  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Cl  A  Museum. 


meant  to  evoke  among  belea¬ 
guered  intelligence  officers  a 
sense  of  sacrifice  for  country.  I  n 
an  internal  memo,  CIA  employ¬ 
ees  were  told  that  the  statue 
"reminds  us  that  American 
intelligence  work  began  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  republic. 
[Nathan  Hale's]  memory  is  a 
tri  bute  to  the  vi  rtues  of  patri  o- 
tism  and  valor  to  which  we  all 
aspire."17 

The  Nathan  Hale  statue  is 
much  beloved  by  the  Agency 
community.  It  is  a  popular 


meeting  place  for  individuals 
and  groups.  There  is  an  endear¬ 
ing  custom  associated  with  the 
statue:  Cl  A  M  useum  staff  often 
find  that  quarters  have  been 
placed  in  the  metal  ropes  bind¬ 
ing  Hale's  hands,  or  in  his 
shoes  (H  ale's  case  officer,  of 
course,  was  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  is  depicted  on  the  face 
of  the  quarter).  This  statue, 
however,  does  not  represent 
progress  in  CIA's  movement 
toward  a  more  natural 
approach  to  commemoration. 

One  would  think  the  Agency 
leadership  of  the  mid-1970s, 
given  the  opportunity  to  bol¬ 
ster  morale  while  under  siege, 
would  have  made  the  most  of  it 
with  a  dedication  ceremony,  but 
old  habits  die  hard.  The  Nathan 
Hale  statue  was  quietly 
installed  with  no  ceremony  at 
all,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
any  Agency  ceremony  there  at 
anytime.18!  once  asked  DCI 
Colby's  special  assistant  why 
there  was  no  such  event,  and  he 
said,  "Colby's  fashion  was  not  to 
have  ceremony."19  This  is  not  a 
surprising  stance  for  a  career 
operations  officer.  It  was  proba- 


17  Undated  memorandum,  "Nathan  Hale 
statue,"  in  Public  Affairs  J  ob91-00782R, 
box  1,  folder  4.  F  or  more  on  the  statue's 
provenance  see  Studies  in  Intelligence  17, 
no.  3  in  Cl ALink. 

ls  Angus  Thuermer,  Assistant  to  the  DCI 
for  Public  Affairs,  letter  of  23  October 
1973,  in  PublicAffairsJ  ob91-00782R,  box 
1,  folder  5. 

19  Telephone  conversation  with  Angus 
Thuermer,  4  March  2005. 
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As  with  the  Nathan  Hale  statue,  no  ceremony  was  held  to  dedi¬ 
cate  the  Memorial  Wall — it  simply  appeared  one  day 


bly  seen  as  more  than  enough  tions  officers— did  not  want 

just  to  have  the  physical  object.  that. 


pacitation  and  resignation  sev¬ 
eral  months  previously  of 
Director  William  Casey,  an 
OSS  veteran— an  operator— 
who  famously  had  said,  "I  want 
a  no-profile  agency."21 


Wal I  But  No  Ceremony 

The  same  lack  of  ceremony 
initially  obtained  for  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Wall,  which  was  approved 
in  late  1973  and  sculpted  in 
1974,  originally  with  31  stars. 
As  with  the  Nathan  Hale 
statue,  no  ceremony  was  held  to 
dedicate  it— it  simply  appeared 
one  day. 

Moreover,  memorial  ceremo¬ 
nies  would  not  begin  until  13 
years  I  ater,  i  n  M  ay  1987.  Why  a 
memorial  wall  but  no  memorial 
ceremony— particularly  when 
the  public  and  media  and  con¬ 
gressional  attacks  on  CIA  were 
only  getting  more  serious,  more 
vociferous  and  argued  for  some 
kind  of  gathering  to  assert  a 
collective  sense  of  mission  and 
self-worth?  Colby  was  DCI  into 
1976,  and  we  know  what  he 
thought  about  ceremony  at 
CIA.  Tothe traditional,  secre¬ 
tive,  anti -commemoration  pre¬ 
vailing  culture  at  CIA,  an 
Agency-wide  memorial  cere¬ 
mony  raised  the  danger  that 
employees  who  were  not  in  the 
operations  directorate  would 
learn  too  much  and  perhaps 
even  talk  out  of  school.  Even 
the  fact  of  a  ceremony  would 
receive  media  attention  and 
subsequent  inquiries,  and  many 
at  Cl  A— particularly  opera- 


Enduring  Wall,  Annual 
Ceremony 

This  changed  in  1987  for  two 
reasons.  As  in  1973,  there  was 
a  request  from  the  ranks  of  the 
operations  di rectorate  to  do 
something.  A  counterintelli¬ 
gence  officer  submitted  an 
employee  suggestion  for  an 
annual  ceremony  in  front  of  the 
wall  in  part,  he  said,  because 
"the  majority  of  our  employees, 
particularly  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation,  are  barely  aware  of  the 
existence  or  the  significance  of 
this  memorial."  He  said  this 
would  result  in  "rising  morale 
and  pride  in  our  achievements 
which,  in  turn,  would  greatly 
contri  bute  to  our  conti  nui  ng 
effort  to  achieve  excellence."20 
As  in  1973,  this  idea— quite 
obvious  to  most  people— was 
endorsed  by  senior  manage¬ 
ment.  One  can  almost  imagine 
them  hitti ng  thei r  foreheads 
and  saying,  "Why  didn't  we 
think  of  that?" 

As  in  1973,  it  also  had  to  do 
with  context:  the  murder  of 
William  Buckley,  CIA  station 
chief  in  Beirut,  by  terrorists  in 
1985;  the  public  scrutiny  from 
the  brewing  I  ran-Contra  affair; 
and  also,  perhaps,  by  theinca- 


20  Employee  suggestion  in  Protocol  job  03- 
00013R,  box  1,  folder  1. 


Casey,  by  the  way,  had  openly 
criticized  the  Nathan  Hale 
statue.  He  hadn't  subscribed  to 
the  idea  that  the  statue  repre¬ 
sented  a  patriotic,  sacrificial 
sentiment;  what  he  saw  was 
the  fai  I  ure  of  a  rank  amateur 
who  was  caught  and  strung  up. 
Casey  initiated  the  commission¬ 
ing  of  a  statue  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence  hero,  OSS  director 
General  William  "Wild  Bill" 
Donovan.22  This  was  a  pet 
project  of  Casey's,  and  he  was 
immersed  in  its  details  in  the 
months  before  he  took  ill  in 
December  1986  with  the  brai  n 
tumor  that  would  kill  him.23 

Among  the  many  memos  from 
Casey  about  the  statue  that  I 
found  in  the  protocol  office's 
files,  none  mentioned  having 
any  kind  of  dedication  cere¬ 
mony— Casey  just  wanted  the 
statue  up.  Donovan  was  Casey's 
idea  of  the  proper  icon  of  mem¬ 
ory  for  Cl  A.  I  n  contrast  tothe 
Nathan  Halestatue,  which  is 
passive,  with  a  rope  about  the 


21  William  Casey  quoted  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  29  April  1983;  cited  in  Charles 
Lathrop,  The  Literary  Spy:  TheUltimate 
Source  for  Quotations  on  Espionage  and 

I ntelligence(Ne\N  Haven:  Yale,  2004). 

22  Ne/vsweek,  23  J  une  1986:  5.  See  also 

J  oseph  E .  Persico,  Casey:  From  theOSS  to 
theCIA  (New  York:  Viking,  1990),  214, 
271,  518. 

23  See  Protocol  job  00-01351R,  box  2, 
folder  26  "Dedication  of  Donovan  Statue." 
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For  the  first  two  ceremonies,  only  Agency  employees  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend. 


neck— the  very  picture  of 
defeat— the  Donovan  statue 
(above)  conveys  vigor,  action, 
and  success,  just  as  Casey 
intended.  Casey,  however,  had 
resigned  inj  anuary  1987,  and 
he  died  May  6th.  The  first 
memorial  ceremony  was  held 
later  that  month  before  the 
wall.  It  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  Casey  still  been  DC  I . 

I  n  M  ay  1987  the  Agency  was 
in  its  40th  year,  and  there  were 
50  stars  on  the  wal  I .  P  resi  di  ng 
at  the  ceremony  was  Deputy 
Director  Robert  Gates,  who,  not 
insignificantly,  did  not  make 
his  career  in  operations  but  in 
the  analysis  directorate.  The 
new  DC  I ,  former  FBI  director 
J  udge  William  Webster,  had 
taken  the  oath  of  office  the  day 
before,  but  in  subsequent  years, 
he  gave  the  remarks,  and  the 
ceremony  became  an  annual 
event.  In  a  sense,  when  Will¬ 
iam  Casey  died,  the  old  way  of 
non-commemoration  at  CIA 
died  with  him. 


Further  Progress 

I  n  the  years  that  followed,  the 
annual  ceremony  gradually 
became  more  open.  F  or  the  fi  rst 
two  ceremonies,  only  Agency 
employees  were  allowed  to 
attend.  That  changed  in  1989, 
when  Richard  Welch's  memory 
was  highlighted  and  his  widow 
and  son  were  in  attendance  as 
honored  guests  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  directorate.  After  that,  it 
was  hard  toarguefor  limiting 
attendance  to  Cl  A  employees, 
and,  starting  in  1990,  all  sur¬ 
viving  non-Agency  family  mem¬ 
bers  who  could  be  found  were 
invited— the  third  major  step  in 
the  Agency's  opening  up  of  its 
commemorative  activity.24 

The  fourth  great  change  in 
CIA  commemoration  occurred 
at  the  1995  ceremony.  With 
DCI J  ohn  Deutch  presiding,  the 
names  of  all  those  remembered 
on  the  Memorial  Wall— covert 
and  overt— were  read  aloud  at 
the  ceremony  for  the  fi  rst  ti  me. 
This  was  a  huge  development, 
given  that  uncleared  family 
members  had  been  attending 
the  annual  ceremony  for  years, 
and  it  had  been  proposed  by 
operations  officers. 

The  tenor  of  the  times,  even 
more  so  than  in  1973  and  1987, 
may  well  have  played  a  role  in 


24  Seetheindividual  foldersfor  the  annual 
memorial  ceremonies  in  Protocol  J  ob  00- 
01351R,  boxes  1  and  3. 


this  felt  need  to  express  the 
identities  of  the  dead.  By  the 
time  of  the  1995  ceremony,  CIA 
was  under  its  fourth  director  in 
four  years,  and  Director  Deutch 
was  not  exactly  beloved  by  the 
operations  directorate.  The 
Agency  at  the  time  was  pub¬ 
licly  criticized  for  employing 
human  rights  violators,  for  the 
Aldrich  Ames  debacle,  for  alleg¬ 
edly  biased  analysis  of  Haiti, 
for  not  having  a  post-Cold  War 
mission,  even  for  insufficiently 
supporti  ng  the  U  S  mi  I  itary. 

CIA  also  was  under  scrutiny 
from  Congress,  which  commis¬ 
sioned  studies  on  intelligence 
reform.  Since  then,  the  annual 
reading  of  all  the  names,  covert 
and  overt,  has  conti  nued  to  the 
present.25 


DDCI  Gates  placing  wreath  at  first  for¬ 
mal  commemoration  in  May  1987. 
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The  "Stars,"  as  we  have  come 
to  call  our  commemorated  dead 
at  Cl  A,  have  become  part  of  the 
symbolic  vocabulary  recogniz¬ 
able  to  al  I .  One  offi  cer  rel  ated 
to  me  that,  while  driving  by  the 
A-12  reconnaissance  aircraft  on 
display  on  the  CIA  compound 
recently,  she  saw  the  two  large 
stars  on  the  front  of  the  exhibit 
wall  and  instantly  knew— 
knowing  nothing  else  about  the 
aircraft  or  its  history— that  two 
CIA  people  had  lost  their  lives 
in  that  program. 

In  order  to  provide  the  cleared 
Cl  A  community  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  stories  of  the 
men  and  women  honored  on  the 
wal  I ,  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  I  ntel  I  i  gence  i  n  2003  created  a 
virtual  Hall  of  Honor,  which  is 
administered  by  the  CIA 
Museum  and  avail  able  to 
authorized  users  of  the 
Agency's  intranet.  It  is  similar 
to  the  FBI's  Hall  of  Honor, 
which  is  available  on  the  FBI's 
public  site,  though  CIA's  is  clas¬ 
sified.26  Here,  at  last,  the  spe¬ 
cific  content  of  commemoration 
is  preserved  in  a  way  that  is 
more  comprehensive  and  acces¬ 
sible  than  that  provided  by  an 
annual  ceremony. 

25  The  one  exception  is  the  1998  cere¬ 
mony— George  T enet's  fi  rst  as  di  rector— 
when  the  covert  names  were  omitted  from 
the  roll  call.  I 've  not  been  able  to  find  out 
why  this  happened,  but  the  practice  was 
resumed  the  foil  owing  year. 

26  For  its  Hall  of  Honor,  the  bureau  honors 
only  special  agents.  The  FBI  also  distin¬ 
guishes  between  agents  killed  by  an 
adversary— honored  as  "Service  M  ar- 
tyrs" — and  those  agents  who  died  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  but  not  as  the 
result  of  adversarial  action. 


ThePri macy  of  the  P  ast? 

I  n  2004,  DC  I  T enet  gave  an 
unusually  long  and  emotional 
speech  at  the  annual  memorial 
ceremony,  in  which  he  men- 
ti  oned  by  name  27  of  the  Stars 
on  the  wall.  Perhaps  only  Tenet 
knew  it  at  the  ti  me,  but  he  was 
presiding  at  his  last  memorial 
ceremony  at  Cl  A.  Besides 
T enet's  always  heartfelt  exhor¬ 
tation  to  remember  and  to 


derive  inspiration  from  the 
memory  of  our  fallen  comrades, 
he  said  something  quite 
remarkable,  even  startling: 

When  it  comes  right  down  to 
it,  our  work  is  all  about 
them— not  about  what  is  in 
the  Washington  Post,  not 
about  what  happened  in  the 
last  congressional  hearing- 
thank  God— [and]  not  about 
what  reorganization  plan  you 
do  or  don't  like.  It  is  about 


E  he  Stars  I  h rough 
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never  I osi ng  si ght  of  the  fact 
that  everything  we  do,  each 
and  e/ery  day,  must  reflect 
their  greatness  and  honor 
their  memory.27 


27  "Agency  Honors  Colleagues  at  Annual 
Memorial  Ceremony,"  Whats N ews at 
CIA,  24  May  2004.  Emphasis  added. 

Much  of  Tenet's  speech  was  classified;  this 
excerpt  was  not. 


The  typical  hyperbole  of  a  cer¬ 
emonial  speech  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  this  is  unusual  in  that 
T enet  seemed  to  be  saying  that 
CIA,  after  hiding  the  past  for  so 
long,  now  defined  itself  by  its 
past— a  mythic  past,  if  you  wi  1 1 , 
before  the  cal  Is  for  reform  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  National  I  ntelligence,  a 
past  in  which  an  undiminished 
CIA  really  led  US  intelligence, 


a  past  in  which  the  "Central"  in 
CIA  meant  something  substan¬ 
tial.  If  so,  the  pendulum  has 
swung  completely,  and  one  has 
to  wonder  if  this  is  entirely  a 
healthy  thing. 

I  f  the  pattern  of  the  past 
holds,  we  may  expect  that,  in 
the  current  climate  of  criticism 
of  Cl  A,  there  may  be  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  sentiment  to  bolster 
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Remembering  the  Fallen 


The  Agency  at  last  does  a  good  job  of  commemoration,  probably 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  given  the  constraints. 


our  sense  of  mission  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  country  by  stepping 
up  commemorative  activities. 
Already,  for  example,  there  are 
individual  memorial  trees  and 
stones  appearing  on  the  Agency 
compound,  and  there  currently 
is  a  proposal  to  honor  dead  for¬ 
eign  assets  with  a  permanent 
memorial  in  the  main  OH  B 
lobby.28 

I  n  any  case,  I  must  note  that 
the  main  venue  for  CIA  com¬ 
memoration,  the  Memorial 
Wall,  has  become  something  of 
a  focal  point  or  point  of  self¬ 
reference  for  the  Agency  more 
generally.  President  Bush's 
visits  toCI  A  in  2001  and  again 
in  2005,  when  he  came  to  reas¬ 
sure  Agency  employees  that 
CIA  was  still  "central "despite 
the  changes  in  the  US  I  ntelli- 
gence  Community,  were  held 
not  in  the  H  eadquarters  audi¬ 
torium,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  most  presidential  visits, 
but  occurred  at  the  Memorial 
Wall,  which  perhaps  has 
become  the  ground  zero  for 


23  Those  who  decide  these  matters  need  to 
consider  whether,  by  memorializing  all 
foreign  assets— many  of  whom  worked  for 
us  for  noble  reasons  but  many  who 
didn't— in  this  way,  we  are  placing  their 
services  on  a  par  with  that  of  theCIA  and 
OSS  officers  also  memorialized  there. 


how  the  Agency  thinks  of 
itself.  Most  recently,  the 
unveiling  of  the  official  por¬ 
trait  of  George  Tenet  revealed 
the  image  of  the  18th  DCI 
standing  in  front  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Wall— the  only  director's 
portrait  with  any  reference  at 
all  to  an  identifiable  Agency 
location.29 

It  took  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  most  of  its  his¬ 
tory— almost  50  years— to 
achieve  a  normal  state  of  affairs 
(in  terms  of  general  human 
experience  and  expectations) 
regard i  ng  the  remembrance  of 
its  honored  dead.  CIA  came  to 
commemoration  late,  but  the 
Agency  at  last  does  a  good  job  of 
it,  probably  as  well  as  commem¬ 
oration  can  be  done,  given  the 
constraints.  We've  arrived  at 
this  place  through  the  efforts  of 
a  few  who  challenged  the  domi¬ 
nant  culture  and  when  per¬ 
ceived  hostility  from  the  outside 
suggested  the  time  was  ripe  for 
an  assertion  of  identity  in  the 
servi  ce  of  memory. 


29  I  am  indebted  to  Cl  A  M  useum  curator 
Toni  H  i ley  for  this  observation. 
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The  ALFA  SSN:  Challenging  Paradigms, 
Finding  New  T ruths,  1969-79 

Gerhardt  Thamm 


U 

We  knew  that  the  Soviets 
did  not  follow  our 
practice  in  building 
submarines;  they  did  not 
incorporate  edge-of- 
technology  items  in 
series-production 
models. 

95 


B  etter  is  the  enemy  of  good 
enough. 

This  Russian  proverb  incor¬ 
porates  a  philosophy  that  is 
both  wise  and  true  to  the  Rus- 
si  an  heart.  Those  who  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  Rus¬ 
sian  character  will  agree  that 
most  Russians  instinctively 
adhere  to  and  follow  that  phi¬ 
losophy.  T o  build,  to  create 
things  good  enough  to  do  what 
they  are  meant  to  do  is  wise;  to 
make  them  better  than  neces¬ 
sary  is  a  waste  of  energy  and 
precious  resources.  The  prov¬ 
erb  reportedly  was  inscribed  on 
a  plaque  in  the  office  of  Dep¬ 
uty  Minister  of  Defense  and 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Sergei  Gorshkov, 
who  had  guided  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  navy  since  1956. 

Those  of  us  who  watched  the 
building  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
from  its  humble  beginnings  as  a 
coastal  defense  force  after 
World  War  1 1  to  a  powerful 
bluewater  navy  noticed  long 
ago  that  the  old  proverb  was 
true,  even  when  it  came  to 
building  submarines. 


We  knew  that  the  Soviets  did 
not  follow  our  practice  in  build¬ 
ing  submarines;  they  did  not 
incorporate  edge-of-technol  ogy 
items  in  series-production 
models.  And  we  saw  Soviets 
building  double-hull  subma¬ 
rines  long  after  we  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  modern  single¬ 
hull  design  had  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  double  hull, 
among  them  an  improved 
speed/horsepower  ratio.  While 
the  US  Navy  leaped  decades 
ahead  in  submarine  design,  the 
Soviets  plodded  along  by 
improving  tried  technologies. 
Our  submarines  not  only 
looked  better,  they  were  better. 

Yet  the  Soviets  seemed  satis¬ 
fied  with  evolutionary 
advances  in  submarine  design. 
Many  US  intelligence  analysts 
were  sure  that  the  Soviets 
were  never  going  to  "put  all 
their  eggs  into  one  basket." 
Soviet  society  punishes  fail¬ 
ure;  designing  high-risk  sub¬ 
marines  does  not  enhance  one's 
career. 


This  article  originally  appeared  in  a  classified  Studies  in  Intelligence,  Vol.  37  No.  3  (Fall  1993).  The  author  received  a  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Intelligence  Annual  Award  for  it  in  1994.  Theartide  was  declassified  with  minor  redactions  in  2007.  All  statements 
of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing  in  the  article  should  be  construed  as 
asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorsement  of  its  factual  statements  and  interpretations  This  article  is  unclassified 
in  its  entirety. 
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It  took  infinite  patience  to  fit  this  miscellany  into  the  ALFA  as¬ 
sessment.  Although  it  was  a  difficult  challenge,  it  was  a  task  in 
which  most  intelligence  analysts  excel. 


Phase  One 

This  was  the  consensus  of 
Western  intelligence  analysts, 
at  least  until  one  pleasant  day 
in  1969  when  strollers  walking 
along  the  Neva  River  saw  a 
modern-looking,  small  subma¬ 
rine  tied  up  at  the  fitting-out 
quay  at  Leningrad's  old  Sudo- 
mekh  Submarine  Shipyard.  It 
looked  as  if  the  submarine  had 
just  been  launched  from  the  old 
diesel  submarine  assembly 
shed.  The  assembly  shed  had 
seen  little  activity  sincethelast 
Foxtrot-class  diesel  attack  sub¬ 
marine  had  been  launched 
there  several  years  earlier. 
Naval  analysts,  following  tradi¬ 
tion  and  basing  their  analysis 
on  previous  launch  histories, 
initially  classified  the  subma¬ 
rine  as  a  modern  diesel -electric 
fol  I  ow-on  to  a  F  oxtrot. 

F urther  fitting-out  activity, 
however,  soon  convinced  at 
least  one  senior  submarine  ana¬ 
lyst,  Herb  Lord,  that  this  sub¬ 
marine  was  an  SSN,  a  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarine.  It 
had  a  superbly  streamlined  hull 
and  an  overall  length  of  about 
79  meters.1  Engineering  calcu¬ 
lations  gave  it  a  surfaced  dis¬ 
placement  of  some  2,600  tons,2 
with  a  submerged  displace¬ 


1  Soviet  Military  Power,  Office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  1985. 

2  Understanding  Soviet  Naval  Devetop- 

ments  N  AVSO  P-3560  (Rev.  1/81),  86. 


ment  of  about  3,700  tons.3 
Aside  from  the  exceptionally 
streamlined  hull  form,  this  sub¬ 
marine  had  several  other  highly 
unusual  features: 

•  I  n  1969,  it  was  the  world's 
smallest  SSN . 

•  It  had,  a  rather  high  reserve 
buoyancy— a  safety  factor— of 
nearly  30  percent,  in  contrast 
to  8  to  11  percent  for  U  S 
SSNs. 

The  submarine  received  the 
NATO  classification  ALFA 
Class  SSN .  Lord,  an  experi¬ 
enced  photointerpreter,  alerted 
others  to  concentrate  thei  r 
efforts  on  the  ALFA's  construc¬ 
tion  and  fitting-out  pattern. 

The  analysts  noticed  some¬ 
thing  they  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore,  a  "highly  reflective"  pres¬ 
sure  hull  section  near  the 
ALFA  assembly  area. 

Lord  then  requested  that  he 
be  point  of  contact  for  all 
reports  that  mentioned  "highly 
reflective"  or  unusually  colored 
submarine  parts.  During  some 
eight  years  of  examining  pho¬ 
tos  of  Soviet  submarine  con¬ 
struction  yards,  analysts 
assembled  a  construction  his¬ 
tory  of  a  magnitude  never 
before  accomplished. 


3  Soviet  Mili  tary  Power,  1990. 


Periodically,  and  with  ever 
increasing  frequency,  Lord 
received  reports  of  "highly  reflec¬ 
tive"  pressure  hull  sections  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  ALFA  fitting  out 
at  Sudomekh.  Later,  he  also 
received  reports  of  highly  reflec¬ 
tive  pieces  of  hull  sections,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  Sudomekh 
ALFA,  at  the  Severodvinsk  Sub¬ 
marine  Construction  Y ard,  far  to 
the  north  of  Leningrad.4  He 
noted  that  these  two  yards  were 
connected  by  an  inland  water¬ 
way,  and  he  wondered  whether 
both  yards  could  be  building  this 
rather  unusual  class  of  attack 
submarine. 

Lord  subsequently  conducted 
what  is  generally  known  as 
"look-back" analysis.  All  reports 
of  "highly  reflective"  subma¬ 
rine  hull  sections  at  the  two 
construction  sites  were  col¬ 
lated,  reviewed,  and  once  again 
evaluated.  It  was  a  formidable, 
time  consuming  task.  There 
were  reports  of  changes  to  the 
external  appearance  of  the 
assembly  halls;  reports  dealing 
with  unusual  submarine  parts 
at  storage  sites  near  the  halls; 
and  reports  on  unusual  rail¬ 
road  cars,  tank  cars,  and 
increased  production  of  tita¬ 
nium  sponge.  All  were  scruti¬ 
nized.  It  took  infinite  patience 
to  fit  this  miscellany  into  the 
ALFA  submari ne  assessment. 
Although  it  was  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  challenge,  it  was  a  task  in 
which  most  intelligence  ana¬ 
lysts  excel. 


4  Norman  Pol  mar,  Naval  I  nstitute  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  October  1991:  122. 
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Lord  tried  to  prove  that  the  Soviets  had  moved  from  their  usual 
submarine  building  methods,  and  that  they  had  combined  sev¬ 
eral  advanced  technologies  in  a  single  class  of  submarine. 


After  reviewing  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  after  long  discus¬ 
sions  with  his  fellow 
intelligence  analysts,  and  with 
naval  designers,  engineers,  and 
others  in  the  I  ntelligence  Com¬ 
munity,  Lord  became  even  more 
convi  need  that  the  Soviets  were 
indeed  building  a  "special "type 
of  super  submarine,  the  first 
made  of  titanium  alloy.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  he  concluded  that  he  had 
to  convi  nee  the  U  S  N  avy  that 
the  Soviets  were  series-produc¬ 
ing  a  highly  modern,  unusual 
SSN  that,  if  fitted  with 
advanced  weapons,  could  seri¬ 
ously  threaten  US  and  allied 
naval  operations. 

Some  analysts  at  CIA  and  the 
Defense  I  ntelligence  Agency 
(Dl  A)  agreed.  I  n  fact.  Cl  A  had, 
as  early  as  1971,  published 
analysis— Use  of  Titanium  by 
the S ovi et  Shipbuilding  Indus¬ 
try— that  strongly  supported 
the  assessment  that  the  other¬ 
wise  conservative  Soviets  had 
conducted  serious,  long-time 
research  on  shaping  and  weld¬ 
ing  heavy  titanium  plates,  and 
that  they  had  in  fact  developed 
that  capability. 

Others  were  skeptical.  They 
thought  that  the  shaping  and 
welding  of  heavy  titanium  hull 
sections,  especially  in  the  gen¬ 
erally  "dirty" shipyard  atmo¬ 
sphere,  was  impractical,  if  not 
impossible.  This,  too,  was  a 
totally  reasonable  assessment, 
because  titanium  cannot  be 
welded  when  exposed  to  air; 
welds  have  to  be  shielded,  usu¬ 
ally  by  argon  gas.  The  consen¬ 
sus  was  that  the  Soviets  could 


weld  small  parts  of  titanium, 
such  as  those  for  aircraft  or 
missiles,  in  hermetically  sealed 
chambers,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  weld  huge  subma¬ 
rine  pressure  hull  sections. 

Lord,  however,  could  not  be 
deterred.  For  nine  years,  he 
woul  d  be  i  n  the  center  of  the 
battle  over  the  "titanium  sub¬ 
marine."  During  the  early 
1960s,  little  reliable,  high-level 
scientific  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  was  available,  and  Lord 
had  to  rely  heavily  on  photo¬ 
graphic  intelligence. 

Lord  remained  certain  that 
the  collective  evidence  over¬ 
whelmingly  supported  his 
assessment  of  ALFA's  titanium 
alloy  pressure  hull.  Hetried  to 
convi  nee  the  U  S  N  avy  that  the 
Soviets"  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  had  advanced  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  abl  e  to 
build  submarines  made  of  light¬ 
weight  titanium  alloy,  and  that 
their  SSN  would  be  able  to  dive 
deeper  than  any  of  our  SSN  s.  In 
addition,  a  nonmagnetic  tita¬ 
nium  submarine  would  be  most 
difficult  to  detect. 

H  e  tried  to  prove  that  the 
Soviets  had  moved  from  their 
usual  submarine  building 
methods,  and  that  they  had 
combined  several  advanced 
technologies  in  a  single  cl  ass  of 
submarine: 


•  A  highly  advanced,  and  possi¬ 
bly  risky,  pressure  hull  mate¬ 
rial  (titanium  alloy). 

•  An  as-yet  unknown,  high-den- 
sity  nuclear  power  plant  (high 
power  concentration  in  a 
small  hull). 

•  Possible  automation  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  crew. 

It  was  an  entirely  unbelievable 
story. 

The  assessment  was  critical 
for  US  ship,  submarine,  and 
underwater  sensor  and  weapon 
designers.  After  almost  eight 
years  of  debate  with  N  avy  deci¬ 
sionmakers,  Lord  retired.  He 
died  a  few  years  later,  his  enor¬ 
mous  research  effort  never 
properly  recognized  by  Naval 
I  ntelligence. 

PhaseTwo 

I  n  a  functional  reorganization 
in  Naval  I  ntelligence  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  foreign  submarines  was 
divided  into  ballistic  and  cruise 
missile  submarines,  and  attack 
diesel  and  nuclear  attack  sub- 
mari  nes.  The  attack  subma- 
rines  were  my  responsibility, 
and  in  1978  I  became  the  ALFA 
Project  Officer. 

I  agreed  completely  with 
Lord's  analysis.  Now  it  became 
my  mission  to  convi  nee  the  US 
Navy  that  the  Soviets  were 
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The  US  submarine  community  could  not  accept  any  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  could  series-produce  such  a  sophisticated  sub¬ 
marine. 


building  high-threat  subma¬ 
rines  using  advanced  construc¬ 
tion  technology.  Also  in  1978, 
CIA  sponsored  a  meeting  of 
intelligence  analysts,  naval 
engineers,  metallurgists,  and 
submarine  designers  to  discuss 
the  "enigma"  in  Soviet  subma¬ 
rine  construction. 

The  great  majority  agreed 
that  the  "highly  reflective" 
parts  were  submari  ne  compo¬ 
nents.  Most  were  certain  that 
the  components  were  not  of  con¬ 
ventional  submarine  steel.  One 
expert  presented  several  dozen 
formulae  collected  from  pub¬ 
lished  matter  freely  availableto 
any  serious  researcher.  He 
believed  these  open  sources 
proved  conclusively  that  tita¬ 
nium  alloys  dissolve  in  sea 
water.  There  were  a  few  who 
suggested  the  whole  "Sudo- 
mekh  show"  could  have  been  a 
large-scale  "disinformation" 
program,  and  that  the  highly 
reflective  components  were  just 
parts  covered  with  aluminum 
paint. 

Many  leading  metallurgists 
still  believed  it  probably  was 
i  mpossi  bl  e  for  the  Sovi  ets  to 
havedevel oped  the  capability  to 
bend,  shape,  and  weld  thick 
titanium  plates  in  a  shipyard 
environment.  The  US  subma¬ 
rine  community,  "the  Rick  over 
people,"  was  happy  with  this 
assessment.  It  could  not  accept 
any  possibility  that  the  Soviets 


could  series-produce  such  a 
sophisticated  submarine. 

These  expert  opinions  made 
the  ALFA  submarine  assess¬ 
ment  inconclusive.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  had  the  expert  naysay¬ 
ers;  on  the  other,  I  had  some 
admirals  asking,  "What  the  hell 
are  the  Russians  doing?" 

Lord  had  rejected  aluminum, 
stainless  steel,  and  glass  fibers. 
There  remained  the  H  Y80,  HY 
100,  or  possibly  HY130  steels, 
and  titanium.  Except  for  stain¬ 
less  steel— steel  turns  a  dark, 
almost  black  color  when 
exposed  to  the  elements  for 
extended  periods.  I  still  agreed 
with  Lord's  analysis  that  a  tita¬ 
nium  alloy  was  the  most  logical 
material  suitable  for  subma¬ 
rine  pressure  hulls. 

As  analysis  continued,  I  per¬ 
ceived  five  essential  problem 
areas,  which  I  called  "enig¬ 
mas. "These  made  life  difficult 
because  they  challenged  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  about  the  very 
nature  of  Soviet  submarine  con¬ 
struction. 

•  First  Enigma  :  An  apparent 
change  in  Soviet  design  and 
construction  methodology. 

Advantage.  Long-range  gain. 

Disadvantage.  Large  invest¬ 
ment  of  resources. 

Remarks :  If  successful,  Soviet 
submarine  designers  and 
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builders  were  making  a  quan¬ 
tum  leap  into  modern  technol¬ 
ogy. 

•  Second  Enigma:  U  se  of  tita- 
nium  alloy  in  pressure  hull 
construction. 

Advantage.  Titanium  is  stron¬ 
ger  and  weighs  33  percent  less 
than  steel;  the  pressure  hull 
can  be  stronger  without 
increasing  displacement;  its 
use  gives  a  submari  ne  a  stron¬ 
ger  hull  for  greater  diving 
depth  and  increases  resis¬ 
tance  to  explosives  at  lesser 
depths;  and  the  submarine  is 
essentially  nonmagnetic,  thus 
decreasi  ng  the  I  i  kel  i  hood  of 
magnetic  anomaly  detection 
(MAD). 

Disadvantage:  Titanium  is 
three  to  five  times  more 
expensive  than  steel;  it  needs 
a  totally  different  manufactur¬ 
ing  process;  shipyard  workers 
must  be  retrained;  construc¬ 
tion  halls  must  be  reconfig¬ 
ured;  and  bending  and 
shaping  of  heavy  plates  of 
titanium  alloy  are  far  more 
difficult  compared  to  steel. 

Remarks:  Much  evidence  had 
been  gathered  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  had  ample  research  and 
development  funds  and  that 
Soviet  metallurgists  had  made 
remarkable  advances  in  tita¬ 
nium  manufacturing  technol¬ 
ogy.  Reports  indicated  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  had  con¬ 
ducted  research  in  HY  100 
steel,  aluminum,  glass  fiber, 
and  titanium  alloys  for  use  in 
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I  believed  that  different  collection  assets  had  to  be  activated  to 
ship  and  submari  ne  construe-  convince  the  US  Navy  of  a  serious  threat  to  our  submarines. 
tion.  _ 


Third  Enigma:  Apparent  use 
of  liquid  metal  reactor  cool¬ 
ants. 

Advantage.  Better  horse¬ 
power  to  weight/volume  ratio 
for  higher  speed. 

Disadvantage.  The  US  Navy 
believed  that  a  reactor  cooled 
by  liquid  metal  is  less  safe 
than  the  pressurized  water 
reactor  (P  WR)  i  n  use  by  the 
US  Navy. 

Remarks:  The  U  S  N  avy's 
safety  record  supported  the 
PWR  approach. 

Fourth  Enigma:  Seemingly 
large-scale  use  of  automation 
and  reduction  of  crew  size. 

Advantage.  Reduced  the  size 
of  the  boat  and  the  size  of  its 
crew;  lessened  demand  for 
electric  power  requirements; 
and  relieved  crew  from  mun¬ 
dane  tasks,  thus  eliminating 
human  errors  caused  by 
fatigue  and  boredom. 

Disadvantage.  The  US  Navy 
believed  automated  controls  to 
be  less  safe  than  hands-on 
control  functions. 

Remarks:  Only  by  automating 
many  control  functions  could 
the  Soviets  reduce  the  size  of 
the  submarine.  This  increased 
the  ALFA's  survivability  in 
combat,  because  it  became  a 
smaller  active-sonar  target. 

F urthermore,  the  low  mag¬ 
netic  signature  from  a  non- 


magnetic titanium  hull  made 
localization  of  target  by  MAD 
difficult.  Having  unmanned 
engineering  spaces  also 
reduced  personnel  casualties 
should  the  liquid  metal  reac¬ 
tor  malfunction. 

Fifth  Enigma:  Large  rescue 
sphere  in  ALFA  sail  indica¬ 
tive  of  strong  concern  for  crew 
survivability. 

Advantage.  Provides  safe  exit 
for  entire  crew  from  maxi¬ 
mum  depth  without  external 
assistance.  When  the  sphere 
is  on  the  surface,  it  becomes  a 
lifeboat;  it  protects  the  crew 
from  the  elements;  and  it  has 
sufficient  communications, 
emergency  rations,  and  first 
aid  on  board. 

Disadvantage.  I  ncreases 
weight  of  the  submarine. 

Remarks:  The  ALFA's  high 
reserve  buoyancy,  as  well  as  a 
sophisticated  rescue  system, 
implied  Soviet  Navy  concern 
for  crew  survivability.  There 
were  other  indicators:  the 
Soviet  Navy  had  one  I  ndia 
class  submarine  rescue  sub¬ 
marine  each  in  Northern  and 
Pacific  fleet  areas,  had  sev¬ 
eral  "hard"  compartments  in 
submarines,  and  now  had  fit¬ 
ted  a  sophisticated  survival 
system  in  the  ALFA.  This  was 
another  item  that  did  not 
square  with  our  view  that  the 


Soviets  had  little  concern  for 

human  life. 

TurningtoHUMINT 

Since  Lord's  ALFA  SSN 
approach  had  failed,  I  believed 
that  different  collection  assets 
had  to  be  activated  to  convince 
the  U  S  N  avy  of  a  seri  ous  threat 
to  our  submari  nes.  U  nder  the 
guidance  of  an  able  Navy  cap¬ 
tain,  I  used  my  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  HUM  I  NT  collector 
to  tap  these  new  assets. 

With  continuing  support  from 
CIA  analysts,  as  well  as  the 
Agency's  collection  managers 
and  collectors,  several  thou¬ 
sand  reports  were  screened  for 
information  about  titanium.  To 
keep  that  collection  current, 
photointerpreters  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  briefing  their  assets 
in  the  technique  of  precision 
photography.  For  three  years,  I 
followed  the  unfolding  of  this 
dramatic  change  in  Soviet  sub¬ 
marine  construction. 

A  fair  number  of  HUM  I  NT 
reports  dati  ng  from  the  ti  me 
ALFA  was  under  construction 
al  I  uded  to  a  new  submari  ne 
with  a  small  crew.  Some  reports 
cited  a  crew  of  15,  and  others 
i  ndi  cated  a  crew  of  18  to  45. 
Admiral  Rickover's team 
believed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  operate  a  nuclear  submarine 
with  such  a  small  crew,  and 
that  it  was  irresponsible  to 
automate  the  many  vital  con- 
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CIA  also  provided  increasing  evidence  that  appeared  to  confirm 
key  parts  of  the  analysis. 


trol  functions  of  a  submarine. 
As  a  result,  this  information 
was  temporarily  shelved. 

But  the  subjects  of  small  crew 
and  automation  would  not  die, 
partly  because  some  Western 
navies  had  already  automated 
their  submarines  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  With  strong  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Cl  A,  I  collected 
and  assembled  information  that 
supported  Lord's  original 
assessment  of  ALFA's  small 
crew. 

Periodically,  CIA  reported 
that  the  Soviets  maintained  a 
high  interest  in  automating 
submarine  maneuvering,  pro¬ 
pulsion  power  train,  weapons 
loading,  and  fire  control  func¬ 
tions.  The  goal:  small  crew, 
small  boat.  Eventually,  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  ALFA  was  exten¬ 
sively  automated  convinced 
even  the  most  skeptical. 

A  Key  Report 

Evidence  continued  to  con¬ 
firm  Soviet  concern  with  crew 
survivability.  By  pure  luck,  in 
1981  someone  wal  ki  ng  al  ong 
the  Neva  River  saw  a  sphere 
being  lowered  into  the  area 
where  an  ALFA  was  being  fit¬ 
ted  out.  Based  on  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  analysts  determined  that 
the  sphere  was  I  owered  i  nto  the 
ALFA  sail.  The  source  was  able 
to  estimate  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere.  With  that  information, 
and  based  on  my  familiarity 


with  West  German  subma¬ 
rines,  I  concluded  that  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  had  copied  a  submarine 
crew  rescue  sphere  designed  by 
Dr.  Ulrich  Gabler,  the  distin¬ 
guished  West  German  subma¬ 
rine  designer. 

By  extrapolation,  our  subma¬ 
rine  structures  engineer  calcu¬ 
lated  that  37  to  39  husky 
Russians  would  just  fit  into  the 
rescue  sphere.  Careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  sail  revealed  a 
continuous  breakaway  seam  in 
the  rubber  anti  sonar  coating  of 
the  ALFA  sail.  The  assess¬ 
ment:  the  sphere,  using  part  of 
the  sail  as  a  stabilizer  and 
buoyancy  tank, could  be 
released  to  rise  to  the  surface 
as  a  lifeboat.  This  report  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  solving 
the  enigmas  of  crew  size,  auto¬ 
mation,  and  crew  survivability. 

Accumulating  E  vidence 

CIA  also  provided  me  with 
i  ncreasi  ng  evi  dence  that 
appeared  to  confirm  that: 

•  The  Soviets  had  diverged 
from  their  pragmatic  subma¬ 
rine  construction  modus  oper- 
andi  by  combining  at  least 
three  edge-of-technology 
items  into  a  production-model 
submarine. 

•  Large,  heavy,  titanium  alloy 
pi  ates  were  shaped  and 
welded  at  the  Sudomekh  and 
Severodvinsk  shipyards. 


Almost  all  reports  alluded  to 
the  many  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  when  welding  titanium. 

•  Liquid  metal  coolant  was  used 
to  i  ncrease  the  horsepower 
over  weight/volume  ratio  and 
thus  to  increase  speed. 

I  n  addition.  CIA  reported  that 
the  first  ALFA  had  suffered  a 
catastrophic  failure  during  sea 
trials  in  the  Barents  Sea,  when 
the  liquid  metal  coolant  spilled 
from  the  reactor  containment 
vessel  into  the  bilge.  Indeed,  as 
later  reported  in  J  ane's  Defence 
Weekly,  the  "first  ALFA  suf¬ 
fered  a  reaction  meltdown  in 
1970."5  The  submari  ne  was 
towed  to  an  isolated  corner  in 
Severodvinsk  shipyard.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  bow  and  amidships 
secti  ons  appeared  once  agai  n  at 
Sudomekh.  The  pieces  were  left 
in  open  view  on  the  quay  for 
many  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
ALFA  prototype's  trial  run, 
even  with  its  disastrous  after- 
math,  must  have  produced 
some  encouraging  results 
because  series  construction  con¬ 
tinued. 


Rene/ved  Production 

I  n  mid- 1974,  one  ALFA  was 
launched  from  Sudomekh,  and 
in  early  1976  one  was  launched 
from  Severodvinsk.  The  class 
was  back  in  series  production, 
and  i  ntel  I  i  gence  col  I  ecti  on  agai  n 
went  into  high  gear.  After  more 
than  a  year  of  collection,  the 


5 J  ane's DefenceWeekly,  18  April  1987, 
715. 
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This  time,  Naval  Intelligence,  with  support  from  CIA  analysts, 
disagreed  with  the  /outside/  experts. 


results  were  assembled  and 
examined.  The  reports  con¬ 
firmed  the  previous  assess¬ 
ments  that  the  Soviets  had 
encountered  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable  problems  when 
weldingtitanium.  Thefirst  boat 
of  the  class  had  been  on  the 
ways  for  about  seven  or  eight 
years,  instead  of  the  normal  one 
to  two  years.  Fitting-out  peri¬ 
ods  were  also  much  longer  than 
those  of  other  SSNs. 

The  old  and  new  supporting 
evidence  was  presented  to 
another  panel  of  [outside] 
experts  convened  by  CIA  to 
assess  whether  the  Soviets 
could  weld  heavy  plates  of  tita¬ 
nium  alloy  in  a  shipyard  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Again,  most  of  the 
experts  opined  that  the  Soviets 
most  likely  could  not  series-pro¬ 
duce  titanium  pressure  hulls 
for  SSNs.  But  this  time,  Naval 
Intelligence,  with  support  from 
CIA  analysts,  disagreed  with 
the  experts.  The  mutually  sup¬ 
portive  evidence  from  all  assets 
had  convinced  the  technical 
director  of  the  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  Support  Center  that  the 
Soviets  had  made  a  quantum 
leap  in  submarine  technology 
by  combining  several  high-risk 
options  in  one  class  of  subma¬ 
rine. 

Consequently,  it  was  critical 
for  US  Navy  decisionmakers  to 
learn  that: 

•  The  Soviets  were  building 

submarines  with  hulls  made 

of  lightweight,  nonmagnetic 

titanium. 


•  The  most  streamlined  hull 
shape  ever  produced  by  the 
Soviets  was  designed  for 
speeds  over  40  knots.6 

•  These  high-technology  subma¬ 
rines  could  dive  below  the 
effective  range  of  US  antisub¬ 
marine  weapons. 

•  These  units,  probably  fitted 
with  advanced  weapons, 
posed  a  serious  threat  to  US 
and  allied  naval  forces. 

The  Director  of  Naval  I  ntelli- 
gence,  confident  that  his  ana¬ 
lysts  had  made  the  correct 
assessment  in  the  face  of 
aggressive  opposition,  invited 
me  to  present  the  assessment  to 
theViceChief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions.  The  evidence  convinced 
him,  and  he  decided  that  the 
information  had  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  to  the  N  avy  as  soon  as 
possible.  Naval  Intelligence 
published  the  ALFA  assess¬ 
ment  in  record  time. 


Postscript 

I  n  M  arch  1979,  technical 
assets  detected  the  second 
ALFA  making  trial  runs  in  the 
Barents  Sea.  An  analysis  of  the 
data  indicated  that  the  ALFA 
had  exceeded  40  knots  while 
submerged  in  moderately  deep 
water.  I  n  1978, 7  after  two 


6  Soviet  M  ilitary  Power,  1983. 

7  Soviet  M  ilitary  Power,  1985. 


decades  of  effort,  the  AL  F  A 
class  had  reached  initial  opera¬ 
tional  capability  and  was  in 
series  production.  (I  n  1985,  the 
Soviets  had  at  least  six  opera¬ 
tional  ALFAs.) 

On  19  J  anuary  1979,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  U  S  N  aval  Sea 
Systems  Command  wrote  N  aval 
I ntelligencethat  CIA'S  extraor¬ 
dinary  collection  and  Naval 
I  ntelligence's  timely  analysis  of 
theALFA  Class  SSN  threat 
had  saved  the  N  avy  $325  mi  I- 
lion  in  new  torpedo  designs.  It 
was  thefirst  time  in  history 
that  this  type  of  intelligence 
collection  and  analysis  had  ever 
been  officially  credited  with 
saving  such  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

T enaci ty  Pays  Off 

The  R&D  and  manufacturing 
efforts  for  the  ALFA  SSN  are 
difficult  to  estimate.  Two  con¬ 
struction  sites  were  tied  up  for 
excessively  long  times  with  this 
project.  Thefirst  sea  trials  far 
exceeded  M  oscow's  expecta- 
tions.  Then,  even  with  a  cata¬ 
strophic  failure  in  the 
engineering  spaces,  the  Soviets 
continued  the  ALFA  project 
with  tenacity  unmatched  by 
Western  navies. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Sovi  ets  have  i  ncorporated  these 
technological  gains  in  follow-on 
nuclear  powered  submarines. 
After  all,  the  Soviet  R&D  com- 
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We  had  learned  once  again  that  nothing  can  be  taken  for 
granted. 


munity,  submarine  designers, 
and  builders  had,  at  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost,  accomplished 
what  their  Western  counter¬ 
parts  thought  impossible:  the 
production  of  a  titanium  sub¬ 
marine  that  surpassed  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  speed  and  diving  depth. 

There  was  at  least  one  com¬ 
monalty  between  the  Soviet 
ALFA  construction  program 
and  the  US  Navy's  intelligence 
effort  agai nst  the  submari ne:  i n 
tenacity  the  Soviet  Navy  had 


been  matched  by  that  of  one 
senior  US  Naval  Intelligence 
analyst,  Herb  Lord.  We  had 
learned  once  again  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  betaken  for  granted. 
Most  important,  we  learned 
that  the  Soviet  Navy  did  not 
always  follow  old  Russian  prov¬ 
erbs.  We  al  so  I  earned  that  U  S 
intelligence  was  "right  on  the 
money,"  and  that  the  Soviets 
had  indeed  built  a  submarine 
that  was  "better  than  good 
enough." 
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The  Youngest  Operative:  A  T ale  of  I  nitiati ve 
Behind  Enemy  Lines  During  WW 1 1 

Bob  Bergin 


Pridi  Panomyong,  the  leader  of  World  War  II 's  anti-J  apanese  FreeThai  Move¬ 
ment  once  said  that  the  Free  Thai  were  not  only  those  formally  inducted  into 
the  movement,  but  all  Thai  who  helped  in  the  effort  against  the J  apanese  occu¬ 
piers.  This  is  the  story  of  one  such  FreeThai,  perhaps  the  youngest  of  them  all. 
Orachun  Tanaphong  was  a  12-year  old  in  1944  when  he  became  a  courier  and 
carried  medicines  and  messages  to  Allied  POWs  held  in  a  temple  compound  in 
Northern  Thailand.  This  story  of  his  adventures  is  based  on  his  recollections  of 
those  events. 

By  mid- 1943,  Allied  aircraft  bombed  targets  in  Thailand  with  regularity,  strik¬ 
ing  at  concentrations  of  J  apanese  troops.  The  city  of  ChiangMai  becameapri- 
mary  target.  It  was  close  to  Burma,  and  the  city's  railroad  station  was  the 
northern  terminus  of  Thailand's  railroad  system  that  extended  out  from 
Bangkok  and  its  port.  The  railroad  became  the  primary  means  for  thej  apanese 
to  move  troops,  weapons  and  supplies  around  Thailand,  and  most  importantly, 
north  toChiangMai  to  support  thej  apanese  Army's  campaign  in  Burma. 

On  21  December  1943,  Allied  bombers  hit  Chiang  Mai's  railway  station  in  a 
massive  raid.  The  station  and  the  neighborhoods  around  it  were  destroyed. 
More  than  300 Thai  civilians  were  killed.  Among  the  dead  and  injured  were 
Orachun's  relatives.  The  city's  hospitals  were  crowded  with  the  injured,  and 
Buddhist  temples  were  used  to  treat  the  overflow.  M  ore  bombings  followed, 
and  Orachun's  father  decided  to  movethefamily  into  the  countryside,  where 
they  could  live  in  relative  safety  until  the  situation  improved. 

It  was  almost  a  year  before  Orachun's  family  returned  to  Chiang  Mai.  They 
found  their  house  damaged,  its  roof  holed  by  strafing  fighters.  They  also  found 
that  a  neighboring  building,  a  motor  vehicle  repair  shop  known  as  the  best  in 
town,  was  now  regularly  servicing  J  apanese  Army  vehicles. 

When  thej  apanese  appeared  at  the  shop,  they  often  brought  with  them  POWs 
they  used  as  drivers  and  mechanics.  Most  of  the  POWs  were  British,  but  there 
were  also  Dutch  and  Australians.  From  the  start  there  was  a  communications 
problem.  Neither  thej  apanese  nor  the  POWs  spoke  much  Thai,  whiletheshop 
personnel  spoke  only  Thai .  Someone  remembered  that  Orachun's  father  spoke 
English.  Fie  was  a  graduate  of  Prince  Royal  College,  an  American  missionary 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  In  this  artidearethoseoftheauthor.  Nothing  in 
the  article  should  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorsement  of  an  article's  fac¬ 
tual  statements  and  interpretations. 
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school.  H  is  father  was  pressed  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  between  the  POWs  and  the 
shop  mechanics.  Every  time  his  father  was  called  next  door  to  the  repair  shop,  Ora- 
chun  went  along. 

As  the  interpreter,  his  father's  job  was  to  help  the  workers  in  the  shop  understand 
the  problems  of  a  particular  truck.  At  first,  when  he  spoke  with  the  POWs,  thej  ap- 
anese  soldiers  watched  closely,  but  after  awhile— as  they  understood  no  English 
and  I ittle Thai — they  became  bored  and  paid  little  attention.  As  his  father  worked 
with  the  POWs  and  got  to  know  them,  he  started  sliding  in  questions  about  their 
situation  and  their  treatment  by  thej  apanese. 

Orachun's  father  learned  that  life  had  become  very  spartan  for  the  POWs.  Each  man 
had  a  single  pair  of  shorts  and  a  pair  of  sandals;  none  had  shirts.  He  noted  that  one 
POW,  an  Englishman  namedTom,  had  numerous  small  pits  in  the  skin  on  his  back. 
Asked  about  that,  Tom  said  that  he  had  been  working  in  the  POW  camp's  kitchen 
cooking  rice,  when  he  got  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  thej  apanese.  Thej  apanese  set¬ 
tled  the  argument  by  pouring  the  boiling  rice  over  his  back.  Many  months  later  his 
skin  was  scarred  I i  ke  someone  who  had  had  smal I  pox. 

When  some  of  the  POWs  who  had  regularly  visited  the  shop  dropped  out  of  sight, 
Orachun's  father  learned  that  they  were  sick  and  were  left  behind  in  the  camp. 
Malaria  was  rife  in  Chiang  Mai  at  that  time.  It  could  be  controlled  with  quinine, 
but  the  POWS  were  getting  nothing  to  keep  them  healthy.  Orachun's  father  decided 
to  try  to  get  medicine,  some  fruit,  and  even  some  cigarettes  into  the  camp.  It  would 
have  to  be  done  secretly.  The  obvious  choice  of  a  courier  was  the  12-year-old  Ora- 
chun. 

It  was  known  that  the  POW  camp  was  located  in  a  temple  compound  on  the  other 
side  of  town.  There  were  actually  two  temples,  down  a  small  road  from  one  another. 
One  was  used  as  the  POW  camp,  the  other  continued  to  be  used  as  a  temple.  The 
J  apanese  frequently  used  Thai  schools  and  temples  to  house  their  installations, 
knowing  that  American  aircraft  would  not  target  them.  The  area  was  a  long  way 
from  Orachun's  home.  He  would  have  to  ride  his  bicycle  almost  an  hour  to  get 
there.226 

Orachun's  mother  prepared  a  small  basket-like  container.  Inside  was  medicine, 
some  fruit,  and  cigarettes  hand-rolled  by  Orachun's  father.  There  was  already  a 
basket  fixed  to  the  handlebars  of  Orachun's  bicycle,  and  the  container  for  the  POWs 
was  placed  inside  that.  H  is  father  could  not  describe  how  the  POW  compound  was 
laid  out.  Orachun  would  have  to  improvise  once  he  got  there. 

Temples  in  Thailand  are  public  places,  and  Orachun  thought  that  once  he  got  there, 
he  would  simply  sneak  into  the  area  in  which  the  POWs  were  kept.  When  he  saw 
the  temple  camp,  he  realized  that  was  not  going  to  work.  J  apanese  soldiers  stood  at 
the  entrance  and  all  along  its  perimeter.  They  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and  they 
all  carried  guns. 

Orachun  found  a  place  to  sit  where  he  would  be  inconspicuous  while  he  watched  for 
a  while.  He  could  seethe  POWs  easily  enough,  and  among  them  he  recognized  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  repair  shop.  When  they  noticed  Orachun,  it  was  evident  to  him  that  they 
knew  who  he  was,  and  that  seei  ng  hi  m  there,  they  suspected  he  was  up  to  some- 
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thing.  That  made  it  a  bit  easier.  He  could  not  get  close  enough  to  talk  with  them, 
but  he  gestured,  to  let  them  know  that  he  recognized  them.  Then  he  continued  to 
watch. 

Soon,  an  opportunity  materialized.  He  saw  one  of  the  POWs,  apparently  a  desig¬ 
nated  water  carrier,  set  off  on  a  task.  There  was  no  water  in  the  POW  com¬ 
pound,  but  there  was  a  well  in  the  other  temple  down  the  street.  As  water 
carrier,  this  POW'sjob  was  to  walk  from  the  POW  compound  to  the  second  tem¬ 
ple,  draw  water  from  the  well  and  carry  it  back  to  camp.  It  was  a  totally  routine 
job  that  he  had  obviously  been  doing  for  sometime.  The  guards  watched  as  he 
walked  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  but  they  were  so  used  to  his  comings  and 
goings  that  they  did  not  watch  very  closely. 

The  water  carrier  had  two  cutoff  gasoline  cans  suspended  from  the  ends  of  a  pole 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  When  Orachun  understood  how  the  water  carrier's  job 
worked,  he  strolled  into  the  second  temple  and  placed  his  little  container  near 
the  well.  There,  it  remained  hidden  but  close  to  where  the  water  carrier  would 
have  to  pass.  As  the  water  carrier  approached  him,  he  made  little  signs  to  make 
sure  the  man  would  notice  the  container.  The  POW  then  casually  filled  just  one 
of  his  cans  with  water,  leaving  the  other  empty  for  Orachun's  container,  which  he 
slipped  in.  He  carried  his  load  out  through  the  temple  gate  and  back  to  the  POW 
compound,  right  past  thej  apanese  guards,  who  noticed  nothing  amiss. 

Orachun's  mission  was  accomplished!  He  was  elated.  He  mounted  his  bicycle  and 
took  off  like  he  was  piloting  an  airplane.  When  he  reached  home  he  felt  like  he 
had  flown  there.  He  had  been  afraid.  He  knew— as  everyone  did— how  bad-tem¬ 
pered  thej  apanese  could  be,  and  what  they  did  to  peoplefor  even  minor  offenses. 
If  they  caught  anyone  stealing  rice  or  sugar  or  gasoline,  they  would  make  him 
drink  the  gasoline  or  cram  the  sugar  or  rice  in  his  mouth  until  he  choked.  Ora¬ 
chun  knew  that  if  he  was  going  to  do  this 
again,  he  would  not  only  have  to  be  very 
careful,  but  work  out  a  system  that  would 
keep  him  safe. 

On  the  many  visits  that  followed,  Orachun 
refined  the  way  he  did  things.  He  contin¬ 
ued  to  ride  his  bicycle  to  the  temples  and 
kept  the  container  in  the  basket  on  the 
handlebars.  When  he  got  to  the  two  tem¬ 
ples,  he  would  take  the  bike  into  the  one 
with  the  well  and  park  it  where  it  would 
not  be  noticed.  He  feared  that  sooner  or 
I  ater  a  J  apanese  sol  di  er  woul  d  wonder  who 
he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  here.  But 
Orachun  had  found  a  way  to  disappear. 

There  was  usually  a  gang  of  local  children 
who  played  in  the  area  between  the  two 
temples,  and  Orachun  would  join  them.  If 
they  did  not  let  him  join  directly  in  their 
games,  he  could  just  hang  around  and 
watch.  To  anyj  apanese  soldier  he  was  just 
another  kid,  not  worth  any  attention. 


As  seen  today,  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
grounds  with  the  well  from  which  the 
POWs  drew  their  water  and  received  Ora- 
chun’s  hidden  messages. 
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Orachun  knew  that  the  POW  water  carrier  tried  to  keep  to  a  schedule  and  visit  the 
well  at  the  same  time  every  day.  So  that  his  own  arrival  did  not  coincide  with  that, 
he  would  come  early  and  hang  around  in  front  of  the  temple,  watching  the  other 
children  play.  At  times  he  would  have  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  there.  His  little 
basket-like  container  was  so  common  an  item  that  no  one  ever  displayed  the  least 
bit  of  curiosity  about  it.  Nor  did  thej  apanese  guards  ever  show  the  least  bit  of 
interest  in  what  might  be  in  the  basket  mounted  on  the  bicycle's  handlebars. 

Orachun  watched  the  kids  play,  and  when  everything  was  just  right,  he  would 
stroll  past  the  well,  and  leave  the  container  concealed  somewhere  near  it.  Hevar- 
ied  the  places  where  he  put  it,  so  as  not  to  establish  a  detectable  pattern.  Then  he 
would  go  back  and  wait  some  more,  until  he  saw  the  water  carrier  approaching. 
With  small  gestures  he  would  guide  the  man  until  he  knew  where  the  container 
was.  While  doing  this,  Orachun  often  was  afraid.  Several  times  he  was  sure  he 
would  get  caught,  but  it  never  happened. 

As  time  went  on  and  Orachun  and  his  father 
became  more  confident  about  his  ability  to  pass 
things  to  the  POWs  without  being  detected, 
they  started  putting  messages  in  the  basket. 

M  ost  related  to  the  development  of  the  war,  of 
which  the  POWs  were  kept  in  complete  igno¬ 
rance.  Orachun  had  a  Harvard-educated  cousin 
who  was  surreptitiously  listening  to  Allied 
radio  broadcasts  from  outside  the  country. 

Summaries  of  these  broadcasts  were  written  on 
paper  and  placed  in  the  container  with  the 
medicine,  fruit  and  cigarettes. 

Orachun's  last  visit  to  the  temples  was  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  The  container  he  deliv¬ 
ered  had  the  news  that  war  was  ending.  After 
he  saw  the  water  carrier  pick  up  the  container, 
he  waited  until  he  was  inside  the  POW  camp.  It 
did  not  take  long  before  the  camp  erupted  with 
shouts  and  cheers  and  happy  people  jumping 
up  and  down.  Thej  apanese  guards  were  com¬ 
pletely  taken  aback.  The  POWs  had  news  that 
their  guards  had  not  yet  heard:  thej  apanese 
had  lost  the  war. 

A  year  after  the  war,  Orachun's  family  was  awarded  a  plaque  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  (I  n  the  picture  to  the  right,  the  young  Orachun  is  standing  over  his  father's 
left  shoulder,  with  his  brother  next  to  him.)  Orachun  finished  his  studies  in 
Bangkok  and  won  a  scholarship  to  study  in  Madrid.  He  returned  to  Thai  land,  joined 
the  M  inistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  went  on  to  a  distinguished  career  as  a  diplo¬ 
mat.  Heserved  asThailand's  ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  North 
Korea,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Today  he  is  an  associate  judge  at 
the  Central  I  ntellectual  Property  and  I  nternational  T rade  Court  in  Bangkok. 
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Hostile  Intent:  U.S.  Covert  Operations  in  Chile,  1964-1974 

Kristian  Gustafson.  Washington,  DC:  Potomac  Books,  2007.  317  pages,  notes,  bibliography,  and  index. 

Reviewed  by  David  Robarge 


CIA's  operation  to  attempt  to  affect  a  national  election  in  Chile  in  1970  and  its 
consequences  have  engendered  more  persistent  controversy,  and  more  polemic 
and  scholarship,  than  any  of  the  more  than  one  dozen  covert  actions  with  which 
the  Agency  has  acknowledged  involvement.  Although  some  cost  more  and  lasted 
longer  (Tibet,  Laos),  entailed  intervening  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  European 
allies  (France,  Italy),  had  greater  long-term  geopolitical  impact  (I  ran,  Afghani¬ 
stan  1979-87),  or  were  more  acutely  embarrassing  in  their  execution  and  out¬ 
come  (the  Bay  of  Pigs),  CIA's  president  ally  mandated  effort  to  prevent  Salvadore 
Allende  de  Gossens  from  becoming  thefirst  elected  socialist  president  of  a  West¬ 
ern  Hemispheric  nation  soon  cast  a  shadow  on  the  Agency's  reputation  that  lin¬ 
gers  nearly  four  decades  later.  A  few  years  ago,  then-Secretary  of  State  Colin 
Powell  spokefor  many  critics  of  US  policy  toward  Chilewhen  he  said  "It  is  not  a 
part  of  American  history  that  we're  proud  of."1 

This  stigma  on  CIA  has  endured  largely  because  of  the  interplay  of  ideological 
romanticism,  political  disillusionment,  and  institutional  energy  on  the  part  of 
detractors  of  the  anti-Allende  covert  action,  who  have  dominated  the  historiogra¬ 
phy  on  the  subject.  According  to  Peter  Kornbluh,  director  of  the  Chile  declassifi¬ 
cation  project  at  the  National  Security  Archive, 

TheVia  Chi  I  en  a— peaceful  road  to  socialist  reform— captured  the  imagination 
of  progressive  forces  around  the  globe...  The  sharp  contrast  between  the  peace¬ 
ful  nature  of  All  ende's  program  for  change,  and  the  violent  coup  that  left  him 
dead  and  Chile's  long-standing  democratic  institutions  destroyed,  truly  shocked 
the  world....  In  the  United  States,  Chilejoined  Vietnam  on  the  front  line  of  the 
national  conflict  over  the  corruption  of  American  values  in  the  making  and 
exercise  of  US  foreign  policy. 2 

There  it  has  remained,  principally  because  of  to  the  efforts  of  a  community  of 
human  rights  activists,  left-wing  scholars  and  intellectuals,  and  antisecrecy 
advocates  that  emerged  in  the  early  1970s  whilethe  Cold  War  consensus  inside 
the  U  nited  States  was  fracturing.  The  members  of  this  subculture— the  bound- 


1  "Chile  Cheers  Powell  Remarks  on  1973  Coup,”  Reuters,  all47,  22  February  2003. 

2  Peter  Kornbluh,  ThePinochet  File  A  Declassified  Dossier  on  Atrocity  and  Accountability  (New  York:The 
New  Press,  2003),  xiii,  xiv. 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  articlearethoseof  the  author.  Nothing  in 
the  article  should  beconstrued  as  asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorsement  of  an  article's 
factual  statements  and  interpretations. 
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aries  between  them  are  often  porous— are  dedicated  to  uncovering  evidence 
about  the  police-state  tactics  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  Ugarte,  who  succeeded 
Allende  after  a  military  coup  in  1973,  and  to  seeking  justice  for  the  victims  of  his 
often  brutal  17-year  dictatorship.  The  National  Security  Archive,  for  example,  is 
up  front  about  its  motive  for  aggressively  using  the  Freedom  of  I  nformation  Act 
and  civil  lawsuits  to  extract  thousands  of  pages  of  documents  from  CIA  and  other 
US  government  agencies  to  "force  more  of  the  still-buried  record  into  the  public 
domain— providing  evidence  for  futurejudicial  and  historical  accountability."3 

The  Chilean  operation  galvanized  CIA's  congressional  critics  at  the  same  time.  I  n 
1973,  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  multinational  corporations,  led  by  Sen.  Frank 
Church,  investigated  contacts  between  the  Agency  and  the  I  nternational  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  a  prime  target  for  nationalization  under  Allende. 
It  was  thefirst  public  hearing  ever  held  on  covert  action  and  resulted  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  report  that  provided  thefirst  official  account  of  one  aspect  of  the  coup.  Two 
years  later,  Church's  select  investigatory  committee  conducted  more  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  produced  another  (unfavorable)  survey  of  CIA's  operations  in  Chile.4 

Then  in  1976,  Chilean  intelligence  operatives  murdered  All ende's  foreign  minis¬ 
ter,  Orlando  Letelier,  and  an  associate  in  Washington,  DC.  T o  Pinochet's  oppo¬ 
nents,  that  brazen  action  demonstrated  the  bankruptcy  of  US  policy  toward  Chile 
that  CIA  had  helped  implement.  How  could  the  United  States  support  a  regime 
so  ruthless  that  it  would  commit  terrorism  in  its  largest  patron's  capital?  More 
than  ever  in  the  minds  of  writers  on  this  subject,  the  Agency  became  identified 
with  the  regime's  origins  and  hence  charged  with  some  responsibility  for  its 
actions,  including  the  deaths  or  "disappearances"  of  thousands  of  people  in  Chile 
and,  through  the  notorious  Condor  program,  in  other  Latin  American  countries.5 
The  notion  that  CIA  was  at  least  partly  to  blame  for  whatever  happened  after  its 
failed  attempt  to  keep  Allende  out  of  power  became  a  leitmotif  of  most  historical 
treatments  of  US  intelligence  activities  in  the  region. 

The  Reagan  administration— partly  because  of  the  influence  of  UN  Ambassador 
J  eanne  Kirkpatrick's  arguments  about  the  reformability  of  authoritarian 
states— took  a  more  benign  view  of  the  Pinochet  regime  and  further  inspired  its 
critics  to  seek  a  full  accounting  of  Agency  involvement  in  Chile.  They  received  a 
huge  boon  from  the  Clinton  administration,  which,  having  already  authorized 
sizable  releases  of  secret  material  on  Central  America  and  under  pressure  from 
Congress  and  the  anti-Pinochet  lobby,  undertook  the  Chile  Declassification 


3  Kornbluh,  National  Security  Archive  Electronic  Briefing  Book  No.  8,  "Chile  and  the  United  States: 
Declassified  Documents  Relating  to  the  M  ilitary  Coup,  September  11,  1973,”  on  National  Security  Archive 
Web  site  at  <http://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB8/nsaebb8i.htm>. 

4  L.  Britt  Snider,  TheAgency  and  theHill:  Cl A's  Relationship  with  Congress,  1946-2004  (Washington,  DC: 
CIA  Center  for  the  Study  of  I  ntelligence,  2008),  271-73;  US  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Multinational  Corporations,  93rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  The  International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  and  Chile,  1970-1971  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  1973);  Hearings  before 
the  Select  Committee  to  Study  Governmental  Operations  with  R  espect  to  I  ntelligenceActi  vities  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  94th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Volume7,  Covert  Action  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  1976). 

5  On  Condor — a  Pinochet-initiated  collaboration  with  neighboring  governments' intelligence  services  to  quel  I 
radical  subversion  throughout  the  region,  often  through  violent  means  and  occasionally  abroad— seej  ohn 
Dinges,  TheCondor  Years:  How  Pinochet  and  H  is  Allies  Brought  Terrorism  toThreeContinents  (New  York: 
The  New  Press,  2004). 
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Project  that  eventually  yielded  around  24,000  never-before-seen  documents  from 
CIA,  the  White  House  and  National  Security  Council,  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments,  and  the  FBI  ,6 1  n  response  to  a  congressional  requirement  in  the 
I  ntelligence  Authorization  Act  of  1999,  CIA  issued  a  white  paper  in  September 
2000  entitled  CIA  Activities  in  Chile.7  The  report  concluded  that  the  Agency  was 
not  involved  in  Allende's  death  during  the  1973  coup,  that  it  supported  the  mili¬ 
tary  junta  afterward  but  did  not  help  Pinochet  assume  the  presidency,  and  that 
it  reported  information  about  human  rights  abuses  and  admonished  its  Chilean 
assets  agai  nst  such  behavi  or  accordi  ng  to  the  gui  dance  i  n  effect  at  the  ti  me. 

That  scarcely  settled  the  matter.  The  issue  of  US-Chilean  relations  and  the  leg¬ 
acy  of  Cl  A's  intervention  stayed  prominent  during  the  next  several  years  through 
a  succession  of  events  that  included  the  Chilean  government's  efforts  to  get 
Pinochet  (then  living  in  Europe)  extradited  and  put  on  trial;  the  uncovering  of  his 
secret  multi-mi II ion-dollar  accounts  in  a  Washington,  DC,  bank;  a  Chilean  legis¬ 
lature  investigation  of  CIA's  role  in  the  coup;  huge  lawsuits  filed  by  Chilean  citi¬ 
zens  against  Henry  Kissinger  (national  security  adviser  and  later  secretary  of 
state  during  1969-77)  and  the  US  government  for  damages  in  connection  with 
deaths  and  human  rights  abuses  by  the  Pinochet  regime;  and  a  contretemps  over 
Kissinger  allegedly  pressuring  the  Counci  I  on  Foreign  Relations  to  squelch  a 
CFR  fellow  who  wrote  a  favorable  review  of  Kornbluh's  book  The  Pinochet  File  in 
Foreign  Affairs.8 

Pinochet's  death  in  December  2006  brought  no  closure  to  the  long  debate  over 
CIA  intervention  in  Chile  and  its  legacy.  The  discussion  essentially  remains 
polarized  between  left  and  right,9  and  for  sometime  an  objective  narrative  of  the 
facts  and  a  fair-minded  analysis  of  the  critical  and  apologetic  perspectives  have 
been  sorely  missed.  Such  is  the  landmark  contribution  of  Kristian  Gustafson's 
Hostile  intent:  U.S.  Covert  Operations  in  Chile,  1964-1974,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  indispensable  study  in  the  large  bibliography  on  that  seemingly 
intractable  subject.  A  former  student  of  Professor  Christopher  Andrew's  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  and  now  a  lecturer  at  Brunei  University  in  England,  Gustafson 
previewed  some  of  his  findings  in  this  journal  in  2003. 10 1  n  H osti I e I ntent,  he 
demonstrates  in  an  orderly  and  comprehensive  way,  with  a  good  grasp  of  Chil¬ 
ean  politics  and  full  facility  with  the  now  substantial  documentary  record,  how 
US  administrations  carried  out  their  Chilean  policy  founded  on  the  concern 


6  Pinochet  File,  xvi-xvii . 

7  Available  on  the  Agency's  public  Web  site  at  <https://www.cia.gov/library/reports/general-reports-l/chile/ 
i  ndex.html  >. 

8  "Pinochet  I  ndicted  on  Human  Rights  Charges,"  <http://www.cnn.com/2004/WORLD/americas/12/13/ 
chile.pinochet.ap.index.html>,  13  December  2004;  Terence  O'Hara,  'The  General  and  His  Banker,"  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  21  March  2005:  El,  9;  "CIA  Activities  in  Chile  to  Be  I  nvesti  gated, "Associated  Press  story  on 
<http://www.nytimes.com>,  7  October  2004;  Kenneth  Maxwell,  'The  Other  9/11:  The  U  nited  States  and 
Chile,  1973,"  Foreign  Affairs  82:6  (Nov.-Dee.  2003):  147;  LynneDuke,  "A  Plot  Thickens,"  Washington  Post, 
27  February  2005:  Dl,  6-7. 

9  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  from  Kornbluh'sP/nochetF//eareMark  Falcoff,  Modern  Chile,  1970-1989: 
A  Critical  History  (London:  Transaction  Publishers,  1989)  and  idem,  "Kissinger  &  Chile:  The  Myth  That  Will 
Not  Die,”  Commentary  116:4  (Nov.  2003):  41-49. 

10  "CIA  Machinations  in  Chile  in  1970,”  Studies  in  I  ntelligence  47  no.  3  (2002):  35-49.  The  article  received 
the  Walter  L.  Pforzheimer  Award  given  for  the  best  undergraduate  or  graduate  paper  on  an  intelligence-re¬ 
lated  subject  submitted  to  Studies  during  2002. 
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stated  as  early  as  1958  by  the  senior  State  Department  official  responsible  for 
Latin  America  that  "were  Allendeto  win  we  would  be  faced  with  a  pro-Soviet, 
anti-U.S.  administration  in  one  of  the  most  important  countries  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere."11 

One  of  the  strengths  of  Gustafson's  book  is  that  in  the  course  of  recounting  the 
often-told  story  of  how  Washington  tried  to  prevent  that  from  happening,  he 
takes  on  prevailing  misconceptions  and  provides  details  that  add  meaning  to 
familiar  material. 


•  I  nstead  of  reflexively  supporting  the  right  wing  as  it  had  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America  during  the  latter  1960s  and  well  into  1970,  Washington  had  CIA  chan¬ 
nel  assistance  to  an  increasingly  marginalized  group  of  centrists  at  a  time  when 
Chilean  politics  was  growing  more  polarized— a  development  that  US  analysts 
missed. 

•  Notwithstanding  recurrent  rhetoric  about  Chile  being  a  cornerstone  of  US  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  region,  White  House  oversight  of  covert  action  planning  was 
strikingly  haphazard,  and  CIA  and  the  State  Department  went  about  their 
business  operating  under  inconsistent  premises,  sometimes  supporting  the 
same  parties  and  politicians,  sometimes  not,  for  different  reasons. 

•  Besides  State  having  previously  opposed  intervening  in  the  1970  election, 
another  important  reason  why  Richard  Nixon  kept  the  US  ambassador, 

Edward  M .  Korry,  out  of  the  loop  on  the  coup  plotting  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1970  (also  known  as  Track  II)  was  that  he  distrusted  Korry's  politics.  The 
ambassador  was  a  Kennedy  Democrat  and  supporter  of  Chilean  politicians  who 
had  benefited  from  the  Kennedy  administration's  Alliance  for  Progress. 

•  Despite  Kissinger's  ominous  admonition  to  Nixon  in  November  1970  that  "your 
decision  as  to  what  to  do  about  it  [Allende's  election]  may  be  the  most  historic 
and  difficult  foreign  affairs  decision  you  will  have  to  make  this  year,"  and  the 
enunciation  by  the  National  Security  Council  of  a  "publicly  cool  and  correct  pos¬ 
ture  toward  Chile,"12  the  administration's  guidance  on  both  covert  and  overt 
activities  was  slow  and  erratic  during  the  next  two  years  even  as  the  Allende 
government  fell  deeper  into  economic  and  political  trouble  and  became  i  ncreas- 
ingly  unstable. 

•  After  the  September  1973  coup  that  ousted  Allende— in  which  CIA  had  no  role 
and  about  which  it  knew  little  beforehand— Washington  let  the  Agency  con¬ 
tinue  supporting  the  center-left  Christian  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Agency's 
head  of  Latin  American  operations  argued  against  the  cutoff  that  went  into 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  year.  H  e  and  other  Cl  A  officers  contended  that  the  sub¬ 
sidy  was  needed  to  counter  the  left  if  the  junta  relinquished  power  and  to 


11  Roy  Richard  Rubottum,  assistant  secretary  of  statefor  inter-American  affairs,  quoted  in  H osti I e I ntent  on 
page  19.  Prof.  Andrew  (with  Vasily  Mitrokhin)  has  described  the  KGB’s  relationship  with  Allende  and  its 
involvement  in  Chile  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  in  The  World  WasGoingOur  Way:  TheKGB  and  theBattle 
for  theThird  World  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  2005),  69-88. 

12  Kissinger  memorandum  to  Nixon,  6  November  1970,  and  National  Security  Decision  Memorandum  93,  9 
November  1970,  quoted  in  Hostile  I  ntent,  139,  145. 
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"maintain  our  capability  for  influencing  the  junta  and  molding  public  opinion" 
if  it  did  not.13 

Gustafson's  study  makes  a  crucial  point  about  covert  action  that  policymakers 
and  intelligence  practitioners  would  do  well  to  learn:  for  political  operations  to 
succeed,  they  must  have  time  to  work  and  must  be  coordinated  with  the  overt 
aspects  of  policy  and  all  elements  of  the  country  team.  Those  conditions  existed 
in  the  1960s,  and  the  Agency  helped  accomplish  Washington's  objective  of  keep¬ 
ing  Chile  in  what  it  perceived  as  safe,  center-right  hands.  I  n  contrast,  through¬ 
out  most  of  1970  "the  U  nited  States  was  perpetually  one  move  behind  the 
political  evolutions  in  Santiago."14  By  the  time  the  Nixon  administration  sud¬ 
denly  took  notice  of  events  in  Chile  after  the  first  round  of  elections  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  then  went  into  panic  mode,  CIA  had  few  resources  and  less  time  to  stem 
the  tide  moving  in  the  socialists' favor.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  ordered  it  to  under¬ 
take  a  back-channel  coup  plot  that  failed  disastrously  and  assured  Allende's  vic¬ 
tory.  As  Gustafson  concludes: 

Rather  than  operating  on  their  own,  covert  actions  in  1964  were  used  to  bolster 
overt  plans  such  as  theAlliance  for  Progress.  Thus  they  acted  as  a  force  multi¬ 
plier  for  U.5.  foreign  policy  goals.  In  October  1970,  covert  action  was  separated 
from  any  strategic  thinking  and  uselessly  sent  charging  into  the  brick  wall  of 
i  mmovabl  eC  hi  lean  public  opinion.15 

Thus  another  lesson  from  the  Chilean  covert  action  is  that  political  operations 
will  most  likely  work  when  they  reinforce  trends  and  do  not  try  to  create  them  or 
shift  them  in  other  directions. 

Hostile! ntent  is  marred  by  some  minor  errors  of  style  and  fact.  Occasionally 
Gustafson's  prose  takes  on  a  slightly  turgid,  dissertationesque  quality;  he  mis¬ 
uses  some  words  (disinterested  for  uninterested,  reticent  for  reluctant);  credits 
Rep.  Otis  Pike  with  the  "rogue  elephant"  charge  instead  of  Senator  Church;  men¬ 
tions  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  I  ntelligence  several  years  before  it  was  cre¬ 
ated;  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  1980  I  ntelligence  Oversight  Act  superseded  the 
1974  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment's  requirements  for  reporting  covert  actions  to 
Congress;  and  misidentifies  the  State  Department  official  in  the  first  photograph 
of  the  insert  section.  More  substantively,  Gustafson  uses  material  acquired  from 
the  KGB  archives  in  the  early  1990s  in  a  way  that  suggests  it  was  availableto 
US  officials  at  the  time.  But  these  small  problems  should  not  distract  readers 
from  realizing  Gustafson's  achievement  after  entering  such  a  politically  and  emo¬ 
tionally  charged  environment.  If  it  is  true,  as  Kornbluh  claims,  that  "after  so 
many  years,  Chile  remains  the  ultimate  case  study  of  morality— the  lack  of  it— in 
the  making  of  US  foreign  policy,"16  then  a  scholarly  and  dispassionate  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  such  as  H  osti  I  e  I  ntent  is  all  themoreto  be  valued. 


13 1  bid.,  233. 

14 1  bid.,  111. 

15 1  bid.,  133-34. 

16  Pinochet  File,  xv. 
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Analyzing  Intelligence:  Origins,  Obstacles,  and  Innovations,  Roger  Z.  George 
and  James  B.  Bruce 

The  Commission:  The  Uncensored  History  of  the  9/11  Commission,  Philip 
Shenon 

Leaderless  Jihad:  Terror  Networks  in  the  Twenty-First  Century,  Marc  Sageman 

The  Search  For  WMD:  Non-Proliferation,  Intelligence  and  Pre-emption  in  the 
New  Security  Environment,  Graham  F.  Walker  (ed.) 

Still  Broken:  A  Recruit’s  Inside  Account  of  Intelligence  Failures,  From  Bagh¬ 
dad  to  the  Pentagon,  A.  J.  Rossmiller 

Why  Spy?:  Espionage  In  An  Age  of  Uncertainty,  Frederick  P.  Hitz 

General  Intelligence 

The  Agency  and  The  Hill:  CIA’s  Relationship  with  Congress,  1946-2004, 

L.  Britt  Snider 

Communicating  with  Intelligence:  Writing  and  Briefing  in  the  Intelligence  and 
National  Security  Communities,  James  S.  Major 

Historical 

The  Hunt  for  Nazi  Spies:  Fighting  Espionage  in  Vichy  France,  Simon  Kitson 

Military  Intelligence  and  the  Arab  Revolt:  The  First  Modern  Intelligence  War, 
Polly  A.  Mohs 

Operation  Freshman:  The  Hunt  for  Hitler’s  Heavy  Water,  Jostein  Berglyd 

Our  Man  in  Mexico:  Winston  Scott  and  the  Hidden  History  of  the  CIA,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Morley 

RUSE:  Undercover  With  FBI  Counterintelligence,  Robert  Eringer 

Seduced  by  Secrets:  Inside  the  Stasi's  Spy-Tech  World,  Kristie  Macrakis 

The  Sixth  Man:  the  extraordinary  life  of  Paddy  Costello,  James  McNeish 

Spies  in  Arabia:  The  Great  War  and  the  Cultural  Foundations  of  Britain's 
Covert  Empire  in  the  Middle  East,  Pryia  Satia 

Spies  in  the  Empire:  Victorian  Military  Intelligence,  Stephen  Wade 

STASI  Decorations  and  Memorabilia:  A  Collectors  Guide,  Ralph  Pickard 

Intelligence  Abroad 

My  Years  In  a  Pakistani  Prison:  The  Untold  Story  of  Kishorilal,  alias  Amaril 
Singh,  alias  Saleem,  an  Indian  Spy  in  Pakistan,  Kishorilal  Sharma 
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Current 

Roger  Z.  George  and  J  ames  B .  B  ruce,  Analyzing  Intelligence:  Origins,  Obsta¬ 
cles,  and  Innovations  (Washington,  DC:  Georgetown  University  Press,  2008), 

340  pp.,  end  of  chapter  notes,  glossary,  index. 

The  definition  of  intelligence  as  the  product  of  the  collection,  evaluation,  and 
analysis  of  all  available  information  occurs  frequently  in  the  literature  of  in¬ 
telligence.1  But  does  this  mean  that  the  secret  document  obtained  by  an  oper¬ 
ations  offi  cer  from  his  agent  i s  not  i  ntel  I  i  gence  si  nee  analysis  has  yet  to  occur? 
Not  according  to  the  authors  of  this  important  book.  Drs.  George  and  Bruce, 
whoareboth  experienced  I  ntelli  gence  Community  analysts  suggest  that  both 
explanations  make  sense— intelligence  is  collected  from  agents  (and  other 
sources)  and,  when  combined  with  other  relevant  information  and  knowledge, 
remains  intelligence  in  an  enhanced  state  after  analysis,  a  process  analogous 
to  the  desalinization  of  water— water  in,  refined  water  out. 

This  is  notthefirst  book  on  intelligence  analysis  but  it  differs  from  the  others 
in  several  significant  respects.  The  principal  difference  is  the  broad  scope  of 
the  18  chapters  that  describe  the  discipline,  how  it  has  evolved,  and  where  it 
needs  to  go.  The  introduction  gives  a  fine  description  of  what  analysis  is,  and 
it  provides  prospective  analysts  with  a  good  feel  for  the  skills  required  that 
make  analysis  exciting  and  demanding.  Subsequent  chapters  discuss  the  an- 
alytictrack  record  at  CIA,  techniques  for  improving  reliability,  and  the  dom¬ 
inant  issues  that  affect  performance.  Prime  examples  of  the  latter  are  the 
policy-analyst  relationship— three  experts  discuss  this  issue  in  detail— the 
analyst-collector  relationship  that  is  critical  tosuccess,  and  the  dangers  of  po¬ 
liticization.  Other  contributions  examine  the  links  between  strategy  and  in¬ 
telligence,  what  analysts  should  know  about  denial  and  deception,  the  unique 
characteristics  of  military  intelligence  analysis,  and  the  distinct  demands  of 
homeland  security  intelligence. 

Each  of  the  articles  addresses  the  difficult  subject  of  analytic  failures.  Espe¬ 
cially  interesting  on  this  point  is  the  contribution  by  veteran  Cl  A  analyst  J  ack 
Davis,  "Why  Bad  Things  Happen  To  Good  Analysts."  Producing  accurate 
analysis  is  also  examined  from  management's  point  of  view. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  future  of  analysis.  This  is  described  in  terms  of 
managing  analysis  in  the  information  age  as  well  as  the  new  techniques  avail¬ 
able  for  doing  so— the  use  of  teams,  networks  and  the  scientific  method.  The 


1  See  for  example:  Martin  T.  Bimfort,  "A  Definition  of  I  ntelligence,"  Studies  in  I ntelligence2,  no.  4  (Fall 
1958):  78. 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  arethose  of  the  author.  Nothingin  theartide 
should  be  construed  as  asserting  or  Implying  US  government  endorsement  of  Its  factual  statements 
and  Interpretations. 
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articles  on  this  point  do  not  deal  with  mathematical  details  or  complex  models 
of  unproven  value,  but  rather  consider  the  conceptual  issues  that  promote 
critical  analysis. 

Finally,  the  question  of  whether  intelligence  analysis  is  even  a  discipline  is  ex¬ 
plored.  Here  the  elements  of  a  discipline  are  enumerated  and  compared  with 
the  current  state  of  the  art.  It  also  considers  whether  there  is  or  should  be  a 
right  of  passage  for  analysts  analogous  to  the  lawyer's  bar  exam.  I  n  their  con¬ 
clusion,  George  and  Bruce  summarize  what  needs  to  be  doneto  make  analysis 
a  profession,  with  emphasis  on  the  analyst's  role  and  the  techniques  and 
knowledge  they  must  acquire. 

I  n  short,  Analyzing!  ntel I igenceis  the  most  comprehensive  book  on  thesubject 
to  date— a  really  valuable  treatment  for  those  anticipating  becoming  an  intel¬ 
ligence  analyst,  as  well  as  for  those  who  already  are. 

Philip  Shenon,  The  Commissi  on:  The  Uncensored  History  of  the  9/11  Com¬ 
mission  (New  York:  Twelve,  2008),  457  pp.,  bibliography,  index. 

This  book  gets  off  to  an  unusual  start:  no  introduction,  no  summary  or  con¬ 
clusions,  and  only  narrative  endnotes  without  specific  citations.  It  begins 
with  the  story  of  Sandy  Berger's  surreptitious  removal  and  destruction  of 
classified  documents  from  the  National  Archives  and  ends  with  descriptions 
of  how  various  government  officials  reacted  to  the  9/11  report.  I  n  between, 
author  Philip  Shenon  explains  how  the  commission  came  about,  describes 
the  roles  and  contributions  of  its  members,  and,  at  much  greater  length,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  staff's  work  i  n  assembl  i  ng  the  facts  and  writi  ng  the  report— i  n- 
cluding  the  often  vicious  bureaucratic  and  partisan  battles  that  ensued. 

Shenon  covered  the  commission  from  the  day  it  first  met  in  J  anuary  2003  un¬ 
til  it  closed  shop  in  August  2004.  He  describes  the  interviews  he  conducted, 
identifying  those  involved  where  he  could  and  preserving  anonymity  when 
confidentiality  necessitated. 

Still,  there  is  little  new  in  the  book.  The  controversies  over  the  release  of  doc¬ 
uments  and  the  reasons  for  the  decisions  made  have  all  been  reported  before. 
He  does  emphasize  some  key  issues  and  provides  continuity.  For  example, 
when  discussing  the  reasons  the  report  omitted  mention  of  accountability  he 
explains  that  the  commissioners  "wanted  no  'finger  pointing'  in  the  final  re¬ 
port"  in  order  to  achieve  a  unanimous  outcome:  "Unanimity  would  cement 
their  place  in  history."  (402-4) 

In  another  of  his  judgments,  Shenon  notes  that  "GeorgeTenet  lost.  Robert 
Mueller  won."  (402)  Hethen  explains  that  Commissioner  Kean  disagreed,  ra¬ 
tionalizing  that  they  did  not  call  for  Tenet's  resignation,  they  just  recommend¬ 
ed  creating  a  Director  of  National  I  ntelligence.  One  item,  new  to  most,  is  an 
anecdote  about  former  senior  CIA  officer  and  commission  staff  member  Doug 
MacEachin,  who  briefed  the  commissi  on  on  an  Nl  E  notionally  written  in  1997 
that  showed  in  great  detail  al-Qa'ida's  intention  to  attack  the  United  States. 
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After  greatly  alarming  the  commissi  oners,  MacEachin  revealed  it  was  only  an 
object  lesson;  the  data  were  real,  but,  for  reasons  unknown,  had  never  been 
used  to  write  an  NIE. 

The  commission  members  were  very  proud  of  the  report.  It  was  well  written, 
and  it  sold  more  than  a  million  copies.  Shenon  has  provided  an  equally  read¬ 
able  account  of  its  history.  But  I  ike  the  commissi  oners,  he  has  avoided  taking 
sides  or  commenting  on  the  quality  of  the  commission's  recommendations, 
even  in  hindsight.  He  reports,  we  decide. 

Marc  Sageman,  Leaderless J  ihad:  Terror  Networks  in  the  T  wen  ty-F  irst 

Century  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  2008),  176  pp.,  end- 

notes,  index. 

In  publishing  LeaderslessJ  ihad,  Marc  Sageman,  the  forensic  psychiatrist, 
former  intelligence  officer,  and  current  international  security  consultant,  has 
sparked  a  polemic  in  the  journal  Foreign  Affairs  on  a  key  question  of  the  day: 
what  after  seven  years  of  US  and  Allied  effort  is  the  state  of  al  Qaeda  today?2 
I  n  an  exchange,  conducted  over  two  issues  of  the  journal,  Bruce  Hoffman— 
Georgetown  U  niversity  history  professor  and  author  of  Inside  Terrorism 3  —and 
Sageman  have  taken  opposing  views  of  al  Qaeda's  role  in  leading  today's  Is¬ 
lamic  terrorist  movement.  In  reviewing  Leader  less  J  ihad  in  theMay/J  une 
2008  issue,  Hoffman  argued  that  al-Qaeda  has  reemerged  and  is  again  active¬ 
ly  directing  terrorist  operations,  and  he  took  issue  with  what  he  took  to  be 
Sageman's  judgment  that  "al  Qaeda  has  ceased  to  exist  as  either  an  organiza¬ 
tional  or  an  operational  entity."This,  Sageman  wrotein  response,  is  a  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  his  position.  His  book,  he  added,  explicitly  states  that  "al  Qaeda 
Central  is,  of  course,  not  dead,  but  it  is  still  contained  operationally.. .the  sur¬ 
viving  leaders. .  .are  undoubtedly  sti  1 1  plotti  ng  to  do  harm  to  various  countries 
and  have  the  expertise  to  do  so." 

What  Leaderless  Jihad  does  argue,  says  Sageman,  is  that  the  al  Qaeda  can  no 
longer  exercise  the  direct  leadership  that  resulted  in  9/11. 1  nstead,  Osama  bin 
Laden  now  serves  as  more  of  an  inspiration  for  young  Islamists  who,  when 
radicalized,  will  act  on  their  own  to  continue  his  work  in  a  "leaderless  jihad." 
Sageman  stresses  that  his  conclusions  follow  from  applying  the  scientific 
method— developing  and  testing  hypotheses  based  on  data  from  500 terrorist 
histories.4  A  key  element  of  the  story  is  his  characterization  of  the  process  by 
which  young  middle-class  well-educated  M  uslims  become  Islamic  extremists, 
seeking  self-glorification  through  violence  against  Western  societies.  Sage¬ 
man  explains  the  basic  parameters  necessary  for  success,  describes  the  links 
among  the  loose  networks  that  are  formed,  and  considers  how  they  can  result 
in  terrorist  acts  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  He  devotes  an  insightful 


2  Bruce  Hoffman,  "Review  Essay:  The  Myth  of  Grass-Roots  Terrorism,"  Foreign  Affairs,  May/J  une  2008,  and 
Marc  Sageman  and  Bruce  Hoffman,  "Debating  the  Containment  of  al  Qaeda's  Leadership,"  Foreign  Affairs, 

J  uly/August  2008. 

3  Bruce  Hoffman,  Inside  Terrorism,  rev.  ed.,  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  2006). 

4  Seealso  Sageman,  U  nderstandingTerror  Networks  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  2004) 
reviewed  by  Dwight  P.  Pinkley  in  Studies  in  I ntelligence49,  no.  2  (2005) 
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chapter  to  the  way  networks  communi  cate  using  the  I  nternet  to  sustai  n  thei  r 
motivation  and  to  plan  operations.  If  ever  there  was  an  unintended  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  positive  social  development,  this  is  a  prime  example. 


Leaderless  Jihad  is  not  in  compl ete  confl i ct  with  Professor  Hoffman's  views  of  al- 
Qaeda's  role;  terrorist  acts  can  bedirected  both  from  aboveand  below.  And  even 
if  al-Qaeda's  capacity  is  diminished,  Sageman  stresses  that  the  eventual  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  "bottom-up"  variation  of  global  terrorism  is  not  inevitable.  Toward 
that  end,  he  offers  suggestions  to  counter  the  threat,  though  he  makes  clear  his 
view  that  promoting  democracy  is  not  part  of  the  solution.  The  answer  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  United  States  recapturing  'the  high  moral  ground"  (171),  avoiding 
strategic  mistakes,  and  keeping  up  constant  monitoring  of  and  interference 
with  terrorist  operations.  Meeting  these  conditions  will  cause  the  threat  to  fade 
away.  In  short,  thereis  no  simple  solution,  but  the  path  Sageman  prescribes 
makes  sense  and  is  deserving  of  serious  attention. 


Graham  F.  Walker  (ed.),  TheSearch  For  WMD: Non-Proliferation,  Intelli- 
genceand  Pre-emption  in  the  New  Security  Environment  (H  alifax,  Nova 
Scotia:  Dal housie  University,  2006),  406  pp.,  end  of  chapter  notes,  appendices,  no 
index. 

The  25  articles  in  this  volume  were  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  F oreign 
Policy  Studies  at  Dal  housie  U  niversity  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  Most  of  the 
contributions  deal  with  WM  D  and  the  I  raq  war  and  with  related  prolifer¬ 
ation  issues,  present  and  future.  Six  of  the  chapters  address  intelligence 
analysis  and  lessons  learned  from  the  WM  D  issue  and  I  raq.  The  analysis 
is  generally  fair  and  insightful.  Prof.  RobertJ  ervis  (Columbia  University), 
for  example,  cautions  against  asking  "more  of  the  intelligence  community 
in  both  the  narrow  and  general  sensethan  is  possible."  (173)  T errorism  ex¬ 
pert  Lawrence  F  reedman  considers  the  impact  of  politicization  on  limiting 
the  application  of  high  standards  of  proof,  or  validation,  on  critical  as¬ 
sumptions.  Doug  Giebel,  an  investigative  journalist  from  Montana,  does 
not  distinguish  himself  with  the  undocumented  comment  that  hindsight 
shows  "how  grossly  the  U.S.  war-makers  (from  both  political  parties)  have 
elevated  lying  and  disinformation  to  a  high  art."  (194)  TheSearch  For 
WMD  is  an  interesting  collection  of  viewpoints  from  outside  the  I  ntelli- 
gence  Community  about  issues  of  crucial  importance  to  intelligence  ana¬ 
lysts  on  the  inside. 


A.  J  .  Rossmiller,  Still  Broken:  A  Recruit's  Inside  Account  of  Intelligence 
Failures,  From  Baghdad  tothePentagon  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books, 
2008),  236  pp.,  appendix,  no  index. 

After  graduation  from  Middlebury  College,  A.  J  .  Rossmiller  joined  the  De¬ 
fen  se  I  ntel  I  i  gen  ce  Agency  in  2004.  Within  weeks  he  concluded  the  intelligence 
service  was  dysfunctional,  badly  managed,  and  generally  crippled  from  top  to 
bottom.  Seeing  little  hope  for  improvement  any  time  soon,  he  volunteered  for 
duty  as  an  analyst  in  I  raq.  (xx) 
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Shockingly,  hefound  the  intelligence  situation  in  Iraq  little  better.  And  when, 
after  six  months  on  the  job,  his  suggestions  for  correcting  things  weren't  im¬ 
plemented,  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  Back  home  he  was  astonished 
to  find  management  still  had  not  made  the  necessary  upgrades;  the  system 
persisted  instead  on  its  "go-along,"  stay  "on-message”  and  be  "a-member-of- 
the-team  approach"  to  analysis.  I  n  short,  after  less  than  two  years  as  an  in- 
tel  I  i  gence  anal  yst,  Rossmi  1 1  er  con  cl  uded  that  hi  s  onl  y  alternati  ve  was  to  I  eave 
government  and  make  his  incisive  conclusions  avail  able  to  all  in  Still  Broken. 
Thus,  he  rages  about  systemic  incompetence  and  dysfunction  while  prescrib- 
i  ng  corrective  measures,  among  them,  for  exampl  e,  "i  ntel  I  i  gence  professi onal  s 
must  go  back  to  the  basics."  (220). 

The  book  is  filled  with  similar  insightful  observations,  some  of  which  are  on 
the  mark  and,  curiously,  have  been  noted  by  others:  Hitz  (below),  Paul  Pillar, 

J  udge  Richard  Posner,  to  name  three  well -documented  accounts  that 
Rossmiller  gives  no  indication  of  having  read.5  Still  Broken  might  have  ac¬ 
quired  more  traction  had  analyst  Rossmiller  used  specific  examples,  cited 
sources,  provided  a  bibliography,  and  included  an  index.  As  is,  it  is  little  more 
than  the  bi  ased,  sour-grapes  rant  of  someone  unwi  1 1  i  ng  to  pay  his  dues.  1 1  does 
not  deserve  serious  professional  attention. 

F  rederi  ck  P .  H  itz,  Why  Spy?:  Espionage  in  an  Age  of  Uncertainty  (N  ew  Y  ork: 

Thomas  Dunne  Books,  2008),  224  pp.,  index. 

Answers  to  the  straightforward  question  in  thetitletothis  book  are  likely  to 
be  a  complex  mix  of  at  least  five  viewpoints:  agent,  intelligence  officer,  orga¬ 
nizational,  international,  and  the  public.  Author  Fred  H  itz,  as  a  former  CIA 
inspector  general  and  now  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  each.  I  n  thefour  parts  of  Why  Spy?  he  proposes  actions 
in  the  post  9/11  era  to  improve  I  ntel  I  i  gence  Community  performance  from  all 
perspectives. 

Part  one,  'The  Seven  Motivations  for  Espionage,"  provides  a  brief  history  of 
American  espionage,  the  reasons  it  is  necessary,  and  why  it  can  be  successful. 
Fie  outlines  the  classic  methods  of  recruitment  and  potential  agent  motiva¬ 
tions  so  they  may  be  considered  when  thinking  about  the  operations  he  de¬ 
scribes  later.  I  n  part  two.  "America's  Spying  Competence  T  oday"  he  addresses 
lessons  from  failures,  the  evils  of  politicization,  the  evolution  of  the  Cl  A's  role, 
plus  Congress  and  the  recent  intelligence  reforms.  Part  three,  "Spying  in  the 
Twenty-first  Century,"  looks  at  legal  issues,  civilian  and  military  intelligence 
organizations,  the  role  of  technology  in  collection  and  analysis,  and  liaison 
with  foreign  intelligence  services.  Thefinal  part  raises  two  questions:  Why 
Spy?  Should  We  Do  It?  Neither  is  answered  directly,  though  the  response  to 
both  is  implicit  from  the  threats  Hitz  outlines  in  the  beginning.  This  chapter 
also  discusses  the  new  demands  on  intelligence  officers  in  the  21st  century. 


5  Richard  A.  Posner,  Presenting  Surprise  Attacks:  I  ntel  I  i  gence  Reform  in  theWakeof  9/ 11  (Lanham,  MD: 
Rowman  &  Littlefield,  Publishers,  Inc.,  2005). 
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I  n  his  conclusion  he  addresses  four  conditions  needed  to  "make  espionage 
work."  The  first  is  improved  HUMI  NT,  with  quality  personnel,  leadership, 
and  resources,  while  eliminating  stifling  bureaucracy.  The  second  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  to  separate  partisanship  and  politics  from  objective  collection  and 
analysis.  The  third  deals  with  the  problems  of  domestic  intelligence  and  law 
enforcement  when  dealing  with  Islamic  terrorism.  Thefourth  is  the  need  to 
reinvigorate  Congressional  oversight. 

I  n  Why  Spy?  Hitz  candidly  assesses  what  should  and  should  not  be  done,  but 
he  does  not  offer  implementing  details,  which  he  leaves  to  the  professionals. 
Examples  include  encouraging  elitism— in  the  sense  of  esprit  de  corps— de¬ 
spite  the  "hideous  reputation"  it  has  in  some  quarters  (181).  He  goes  on  to  sug¬ 
gest  less  reliance  on  intelligence  officers  operating  out  of  embassies  and 
resolution  of  the  legal  constraints  on  using  "dirty  assets."  (165)  He  also  warns 
against  the  horrendous  problems  created  by  periodic  downsizings  that  only 
create  gaps  in  experienced  officers. 

With  one  exception  the  book  provides  some  very  practical  guidance  for  im¬ 
proving  intelligence  performance  and  for  understanding  the  intelligence  pro¬ 
fession.  The  exception  is  the  criticism  that  today's  analysts  do  not  have  ready 
access  to  the  internet— Google,  Wikipedia  andthelike.  (155-56)  If  this  was 
ever  a  practical  limitation,  it  was  corrected  long  ago. 

F  or  those  concerned  with  the  current  and  future  practi  cal  val  ue  of  espi  onage, 
Why  Spy?  is  very  worthwhile  reading. 


General  Intelligence 

L.  Britt  Snider,  TheAgencyand  theHill:  CIA's  Relationship  with  Con¬ 
gress,  1946-2004  (Washington,  DC:  Center  for  the  Study  of  I  ntelligence,  CIA, 
2008),  389  pp.,  footnotes,  bibliography,  appendices,  photos,  index. 

Two  other  important  books  have  been  written  about  congressional  oversight 
of  the  I  ntelligence  Community.  The  first,  by  F  red  Smist,  covers  the  period 
from  1947  to  1994.  The  second,  by  David  Barrett,  focuses  on  the  period  from 
1947  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  1961.6  The  Agency  and  theH  ill  differs  with  both  in 
two  respects:  it  covers  a  broader  timeframe— 1946-2004—  and  it  is  written  by 
an  insider  with  unusual  credentials.  Author  L.  Britt  Snider  served  as  Cl  A  in¬ 
spector  general  and  as  general  counsel  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In¬ 
telligence. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  with  functional  chapters.  Part  one  ad¬ 
dresses  the  nature  of  the  relationship  itself;  intelligence  sharing  and  the 
changes  after  the  Church  and  Pike  Committee  hearings;  and  CIA  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements.  Additional  topics  are:  budgets,  covert  actions,  charges  of 


6  F  red  Smist,  Congress  Oversees  the  United  States  I  ntelligence  Community  1974-1994  (Knoxville:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  Press,  1994,  2nd  edition);  David  M  .  Barrett,  The  Cl  A  and  Congress:  The  Untold  Story 
(Lawrence:  University  Press  of  Kansas,  2005). 
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domestic  spying,  routine  interactions,  and  dealing  with  leaks  and  whistle¬ 
blowers.  The  first  two  chapters  of  part  two  examine  specific  legislation  plus 
program  and  budget  issues.  The  final  five  chapters  consider  oversight  of  intel¬ 
ligence  analysis,  collection,  cover  action,  security  matters,  and  the  confirma¬ 
tion  process.  Each  chapter  covers  the  entire  period  from  1946  to  2004.  The 
appendices  list  key  personnel  and  positions  on  both  the  committees  and  at  the 
CIA. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter,  Snider  adds  background  and  meaning  in  often  ex¬ 
tensive  and  important  "author's  commentary" sections.  For  example,  Chapter 
3  outlines,  inter  alia,  post-9/11  hearings  and  what  was  and  was  not  done. 
Snider's  assessments  elucidate  the  who  and  why  of  what  was  done.  Similarly, 
his  description  of  "the  ideal  nominee"  after  the  chapter  on  the  Senate  confir¬ 
mation  process  is  enlightening  whether  applied  to  the  DCI ,  DNI ,  or  D/CIA. 
Overall,  these  contributions  are  valuable,  if  not  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  book. 

T  he  Agency  and  the  H  ill  adds  new  well -documented  perspective  to  the  legal 
requirements  of  congressional  oversight  and  the  political  realities  that  bound 
their  implementation.  It  will  be  the  principal  reference  book  on  thetopicfor 
the  foreseeabl  e  future. 

J  ames  S.  M  ajor,  Communicating  with  Intelligence:  Writing  and  Briefing  in 

the  Intelligence  and  National  Security  Communities  (Lanham,  M  D:  The 

Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  2008),  420  pp.,  bibliography,  appendices,  index. 

With  the  introduction  of  thefirst  American  commercial  typewriter  in  1873  by 
the  Remington  Company,  handwriting  began  its  gradual  demise  and  replace¬ 
ment  by  the  personal  computer.  But  while  technological  developments  eased 
the  mechanics  of  putting  words  on  paper,  the  choice  of  the  right  words  them¬ 
selves  remains  a  challenge  for  all  who  attempt  thetask.  Communicating  with 
I ntelligence  is  intended  to  help  intelligence  writers  master  the  process. 

Author  J  ames  Major  taught  a  writing  and  briefing  course  at  the  National  De¬ 
fense  I  ntelligence  Col  lege  for  many  years,  and  his  book  lays  out  the  practices 
he  developed  to  help  his  students  acquire  the  skill  that  is  so  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  intelligence  profession. 

The  book  has  two  parts,  thefirst  devoted  to  "writing  with  intelligence."  Here 
he  covers  the  val  ue  of  readi  ng  i  ntel  I  i gence  publ  i cati  ons,  the  basi c  tool  s  of  writ¬ 
ing,  the  critical  drafting  and  polishing  processes,  and  thetechniques  for  re¬ 
viewing  analytical  papers.  Each  chapter  ends  with  practical  exercises 
designed  to  reinforce  to  key  points.  The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
briefing  techniques  that  lay  out  the  elements  of  a  good  briefing  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  should  be  delivered.  The  appendices  in  the  book  include  a  glos¬ 
sary  for  writers,  a  briefing  checklist,  a  sample  briefing,  and  a  self-evaluation 
form.  Communicating  with  I  ntelligence  is  a  welcome  addition  to  intelligence 
I  iterature  and  wi  1 1  be  val  uabl  e  to  students  and  the  teachers  who  must  read 
their  papers. 
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Historical 

Simon  Kitson,  The  Hunt  for  Nazi  Spies:  Fighting  Espionage  in  Vichy 
France  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2007),  208  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  photos,  index. 

After  the  F  rench  surrendered  totheGermans  in  1940,  the  collaborationist 
government  established  at  Vichy  was  permitted  to  rulethe  Southern  half  of 
France  and  maintain  a  security  service.  TheAllied  invasion  of  Africa  in  late 
1942  ended  that  arrangement,  and,  as  the  Nazis  occupied  all  of  France,  they 
sei  zed  the  records  of  the  Vi  chy  government  and  shi  pped  them  to  Germany.  Af¬ 
ter  the  war,  the  Soviet  Army  sent  them  to  Moscow.  I  n  the  1990s,  they  were 
returned  to  France.  In  1997,  while  using  the  files  to  research  anti-German 
counterespionage  in  France,  scholar  Simon  Kitson  discovered  documentation 
of  agent  torture,  not  of  F  rench  agents  caught  by  the  Gestapo,  but  of  N  azi 
agents  (F  rench  nationals)  caught  spying  on  the  F  rench  by  the  Vichy  counter¬ 
intelligence  (CE)  service. 


The  Hunt  for  Nazi  Sp/estells  the  story  of  this  unusual  situation  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  these  issues:  The  fact  that  an  occupied  state  was  allowed  to  have  a  se¬ 
curity  service  at  all  and  that  the  CE  service  was  permitted  to  arrest  the 
occupier's  spies  and  execute  several  dozen  of  them.  Kitson  examines  F  rench 
motivations,  the  character  of  CE  recruits,  and  the  organization,  methods  and 
operations  of  the  CE.  The  book  also  describes  what  happened  to  the  French 
CE  officers— many  escaped  to  England  and  joined  DeGaulle— and  the  agents 
captured  when  theNazis  occupied  all  of  France.  Kitson  has  filled  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  gap  in  our  knowledge  and  will  cause  historians  to  modify  the  standard  im¬ 
age  of  French  collaboration  during  WW  II. 


Polly  A.  Mohs,  Military  I  ntelligenceand  theArab  Revolt:  The  First  Mod¬ 
ern  Intelligence  War  (New  York:  Routledge,  2007),  238  pp.,  endnotes,  index. 

TheArab  Revolt  during  WW  I  that  reconfigured  the  Middle  East  brought 
fametoT.  E .  Lawrence  and  has  been  recorded  in  books  and  movies.  The  role 
of  British  intelligence  and  theArab  Bureau  in  the  revolt,  plus  the  details  of 
Lawrence's  contribution  as  an  analyst  and  unofficial  leader  of  guerrilla  oper¬ 
ations,  were  less  well  known  until  Polly  Mohs  wrote  this  precedent-setting 
book.  After  describing  the  geographical  and  political  scene,  shediscusses  how 
thetraditional  British  policy  of  controlling  the  Empirefrom  London  failed  to 
meet  the  i  ntel  I  i  gence  and  pol  i  cy  needs  of  the  M  i  ddl  e  E  ast  campai  gn  i  n  whi  ch 
Turkey  had  become  an  ally  of  the  Germans.  Mohs  shows  that  the  creation  of 
theArab  Bureau— to  "harmonize  the  various  views  and  pol  i  ci  es"  from  the 
British  Foreign  Office  and  the  military— staffed  with  civilian  and  military  ex¬ 
perts,  including  Lawrence,  was  a  major  departure  from  standard  practice  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  ran  its  own  field  operations  and  analyzed  the  results  with¬ 
out  prior  approval  from  London.  Second,  it  "blurred"  the  distinction  between 
intelligence  and  policymaking  by  "redefining  the  intelligence-policy  dichoto¬ 
my"  and  contributing  directly  to  military-political  decision  making.  (9) 
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Mohs  shows  how  the  policy  issue  worked  in  practice  in  her  analysis  of  the 
Arab  Revolt,  which  began  in  mid- 1916.  The  British  were  faced  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  to  support  the  Arab  attacks,  and  if  so,  whether  ground 
forces  should  be  used  or  whether  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  should  be  adopted. 
She  describes  how  Lawrence's  dual  role  as  an  unorthodox  field  operator  and 
analyst  influenced  the  adoption  of  the  latter  approach.  H  is  recommendation- 
supported  by  the  Arab  Bureau— that  the  Arabs  be  allowed  to  fight  their  own 
battles,  with  Allied  support,  was,  in  the  end,  key  totheTurkish  defeat. 

I  n  what  becomes  the  central  theme  of  the  book,  M  ohs  goes  on  to  show  j  ust  how 
i  ntel  I  i  gence  contri  buted  to  the  revolt's  success.  She  argues  that  the  rel  ati  vel  y 
new  techniques  of  aerial  reconnaissance  and  signals  interception,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  human  sources— including  POW  interrogation— were  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  in  Europe  because  of  local  weather  and  military  conditions.  While 
possibly  true  with  regard  to  aerial  reconnaissance  and  communications  inter¬ 
cepts— though  no  detailed  examples  are  given  in  this  otherwise  extensively 
documented  work— her  comment  that  "conditions  in  German-occupied  Eu¬ 
rope  made  it  impossible  for  Allied  operatives  to  establish  agent  networks  be¬ 
hind  enemy  lines"  (4)  is  inaccurate  as  the  White  Lady  network,  to  name  one, 
illustrates.7 

WhileMohs  does  not  neglect  the  often-deceitful  Allied  political  decisions  kept 
from  the  Arabs  during  the  war,  her  focus  is  on  the  "intelligence-led  policy  for 
the  campaign,"  (160)  the  development  and  application  of  the  unorthodox  mil¬ 
itary  techniques,  and  the  personalities  that  made  it  a  success.  Mohs  does  not 
suggest  the  success  of  an  intelligence  element  advocating  policy,  as  happened 
during  the  Arab  Revolt,  argues  for  abandoning  the  conventional  intelligence- 
policy  approach,  but  she  does  allow  that  it  should  be  considered  in  the  future 
when  dealing  with  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East.  Moh's  book  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  military  intelligence. 

J  ostein  Berglyd,  Operation  Freshman:  The  Hunt  for  Hitler's  Heavy  Water 

(Stockholm:  Leander  &  Ekholm,  2006),  202  pp.,  footnotes,  photos,  map,  no  index. 

I  n  1965,  themoweTheHeroesofTelemark,  starring  Kirk  Douglas,  told  a  story 
about  the  destruction  of  the  heavy  water  plant  at  Telemark,  Norway.  Brave 
British  commandos  and  Norwegian  resistance  fighters  were  sent  to  prevent 
H  i  tl  er  from  acqui  ring  heavy  water  needed  to  produce  the  atom  bomb.  I  n  what 
would  today  be  labeled  "Oliver  Stone  history/'the  movie  departed  from  the 
truth  in  nearly  every  respect  including  the  fact  that  Telemark  was  a  region  of 
Norway  nottheactual  city,  Vemork,  wherethe plant  located.  J  ostein  Berglyd 
sets  the  record  straight  in  this  thoroughly  documented  and  illustrated  book. 
Operation  Freshman,  the  SOE  operation  to  sabotage  the  heavy  water  plant, 
was  a  failure.  The  aircraft  carrying  the  sabotage  team  crashed  in  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  mountains,  and  the  Nazis  murdered  the  14  commandos  and  three  crew¬ 
men  who  survived  the  crash;  in  all,  37  men  were  lost.  The  plant  was  later 
damaged  in  a  bombing  raid  and  eventually  destroyed  by  Norwegian  sabo- 


7  Captain  Henry  Landau,  Secrets  of  the  White  Lady  (New  Y  ork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1935). 
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teurs.  Berglyd  describes  the  planning  for  the  operation,  its  faulty  execution, 
how  the  Nazis  tracked  down  the  survivors,  and  the  penalties  collaborators  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  war.  In  the  final  chapter,  Berglyd  analyzes  postwar  books 
about  these  operati  ons  and  poi  nts  out  thei  r  i  naccuraci  es.  Operation  Freshman 
fills  a  gap  in  history  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature. 


J  efferson  M  orley,  Our  Man  in  Mexico:  Winston  Scott  and  the  Hidden  His¬ 
tory  of  theCI  A  (Lawrence:  University  Press  of  Kansas,  2008),  374  pp.,  endnotes, 
photos,  index. 

Winston  Mackinley  Scott  was  born  in  1909  in  rural  J  emison,  Alabama.  He 
spent  his  early  years  living  in  a  converted  boxcar,  but  he  did  well  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  athletics  in  high  school  and  earned  a  scholarship  to  a  teachers  college 
before  getting  his  masters  and  then  teaching  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
When  one  of  his  papers  was  published  in  th  e  Annals  of  Mathematics,  the  FBI 
asked  if  he  would  be  interested  in  a  job.(17)  He  said  he  was,  but  when  he  heard 
nothi  ng  more  he  went  to  Scotland  to  study  matrix  theory.  The  F  B I  offer  arrived 
when  he  returned  after  the  war  in  Europe  began.  Following  service  in  Cuba  he 
was  assigned  toCleveland.  While  in  transit  he  visited  Washington  and  was  re¬ 
cruited  bytheOSS.  InJ  unel944,  hearrived  in  London  becoming,  after thewar, 
chief  of  station,  a  position  he  retained  after  the  OSS  clandestine  services  be¬ 
came  theStrategicServicesUnit(SSU).  In  1947,  hejoinedtheCI  A.  After  nearly 
10  years  at  H  eadquarters,  Scott  was  sent  to  M  exico  City  as  chief  of  station,  a 
position  he  would  hold  until  he  retired  in  1969.  He  remained  in  Mexico  City, 
working  as  a  consultant  until  his  death  of  natural  causes  at  age  62. 

J  efferson  M  orley,  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post,  decided  to  write  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Wi  n  Scott  after  a  1995  meeti  ng  with  Scott's  son,  M  i  chael ,  then  a  mov- 
i  e  di  rector.  M  i chael  tol  d  the  story  of  hi  s  father  on  two  I evel  s.  T hefi  rst  was  that 
of  a  Cl  A  officer  and  closet  novelist  and  poet,  whose  career  touched  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  and  the  Kennedy  assassination,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  secret  CIA 
agents  high  in  theMexican  government,  and  many  of  the  most  famous  British 
and  American  intelligence  officers— Kim  Phi  I  by,  J  ames  Angleton,  Allen 
Dulles,  Richard  Helms,  Bill  Harvey,  Howard  Hunt,  J  .  C.  King,  and  David 
Phillips  to  name  a  few— and  two  presidents,  J  FK  and  Lyndon  J  ohnson.  Not 
much  had  reached  the  public  about  Scott's  career,  and  his  son  wanted  to  know 
more. 


The  second  level  of  the  story  was  Scott's  personal  life,  about  which  even 
Michael  had  spotty  knowledge.  What  he  knew— several  marriages  and  nu¬ 
merous  affairs— indicated  it  was  a  mess  by  any  standard,  curiously  analogous 
to  Philby's.  Michael's  queries  disclosed  some  surprising  detail,  including  the 
fact  that  he  was  adopted  and  had  brothers. 


Michael  agreed  to  help  M  orley  write  the  story,  and  he  began  by  filing  an  FOI A 
request  with  the  CIA  for  whatever  documents  it  or  the  Agency  had  on  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Of  special  interest  was  a  copy  of  a  fictionalized  autobiography  Scott  had 
written  but  that  disappeared— thanks,  they  suggest,  toj  im  Angleton  and  oth- 
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er  seniorCIA  officers— soon  after  hisdeath.  Michael  also  went  through  hisfa- 
ther's  papers  and  began  a  series  of  interviews  with  family  members  and 
acquaintances.  The  result  of  their  collaboration  was  Our  Man  in  Mexico. 

Most  of  the  book  describes  Scott's  12-year  service  as  COS  in  Mexico  City.  But 
there  are  interesting  asides,  for  example,  about  Scott's  relationship  with  P  hi  I  - 
by  in  the  UK  and  the  United  States.  Here,  Morley  is  careless  about  Philby's 
background— he  was  never  head  of  Section  V  in  Ml  6,  and  he  learned  about 
suspicions  of  Maclean  as  a  Soviet  agent  before  a  visittotheVENONA  element 
at  Arlington  Hall.  Moreover,  Morley  suggests  Scott  suspected  Philby  was  also 
an  agent  at  thesametimeit  occurred  toBill  Harvey,  though  he  cites  no  source 
for  this  surprise. 

M  orl  ey  focuses  on  the  hi  gh  I  evel  agents— three  presi  dents  among  them— Scott 
recruited  in  the  Mexican  government;  Scott's  trusted  staff;  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in¬ 
vasion;  his  relationship  with  David  Phillips;  and,  most  of  all,  his  knowledge  of 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  time  in  Mexico  City.  It  quickly  becomes  clear  that  Mor¬ 
ley  is  something  of  a  conspiracy  theorist.  He  is  convinced  Scott  withheld  sur¬ 
veillance  information  about  Oswald  at  the  request  of  CIA  Headquarters. 
When  lawyers  from  the  Warren  Commission  visited  Mexico  City,  Scott  gave 
them  a  story  "that  was  both  true  and  untrue."  (234)  Finally,  Morley  suggests 
that  Scott  too  concluded  that  there  was  moretotheCI  A  relationship  with  the 
assassination  than  the  Warren  Report  allows,  although  he  admits  a  lack  of 
any  compelling  evidence. 

Our  Man  in  Mexico  is  a  good  titlefor  an  interesting  book  about  a  complex  man 
dealing  with  sensitive  issues  in  and  out  of  government. 

Robert  E  ringer,  Ruse:  Undercover  With  FBI  Counterintelligence  (Washing¬ 
ton,  DC:  Potomac  Books,  2008),  215  pp.,  photos,  no  index. 

The  late  Edward  Lee  Howard,  a  Cl  A  officer  who  defected  to  the  KGB,  wrote  a 
forgettable  and  largely  fantasy  memoir  called  SafeH ouse.8  According  to  pri¬ 
vate  "intelligence  consultant,"  editor,  and  literary  agent,  Robert  E ringer,  the 
book  proposal  H  oward  submitted  had  serious  weaknesses  and  the  prospective 
publisher  approached  him  with  the  idea  of  making  it  publishable.  E  ringer 
agreed  but  signed  on  only  after  securing  assurance  from  theFBI  that  they 
would  use  the  opportunity  to  capture  Howard  and  return  him  for  trial— hence 
the  "ruse." 

Eringer  describes  the  operation's  set  up  with  the  FBI  and  his  meetings  with 
Howard  in  Russia,  Switzerland,  H  ungary  and  Cuba  and  goes  on  to  explain 
why  the  plan  ended  in  failure.  He  also  adds  some  new  detail  to  Howard's 
claims  about  making  a  secret  trip  to  the  United  States  in  1986,  where  the 
KGB  arranged  a  meeting  "with  an  authoritative  American."  Eringer  says  he 
was  told  that  the  American  was  Aldrich  Ames.  But  Howard  said  it  was  not 


8  Edward  Lee  Howard,  SafeHouse.  TheCompdling  MemoirsoftheOniyCiA  Spy  to  Seek  Asylum  in  Russia 
(Bethesda,  MD:  National  Press  Books,  1995). 
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Ames,  and  according  to  E  ringer,  this  ledtheFBI  to  suspect  another  moleex- 
isted.  (38)  Later  E ringer  hints  that  Ames,  likeHanssen,  was  caught  because 
of  a  KGB  informer,  not  Cl  analysis  at  Cl  A.9  (210)  But  are  these  revelations 
true?  E  ringer  provides  no  evidence  at  all  to  support  them.  Along  this  same 
line  he  alludes  to  contacts  with  an  unidentified  "spymaster,"  uses  undocu¬ 
mented  reconstructed  dialogue  with  many  fictitious  names.  The  book  falls 
squarely  in  the  "trust  me"  category  despite  the  inclusion  of  some  10-year-old 
photographs  that  tend  to  substantiate  meetings  with  Howard  and  former 
KGB  chairman,  Vladimir  Kryuchkov. 

I  n  a  final  curiosity,  the  Howard  story  ends  at  page  175  of  the  book.  With  the 
exception  of  the  epilogue  that  attacks  Vladimir  Putin,  the  balance  of  the  book 
deals  with  fugitive  I  ra  E  inhorn.  It  may  serve  as  filler  for  the  publisher,  but  it 
adds  nothing  of  intelligence  value.  With  these  slender  qualifications,  Ruse 
struggles  to  attain  mediocrity. 

Kristie  Macrakis,  Seduced  by  Secrets:  I  nside  the  Stasi's  Spy-T  ech  World 

(New  York:  Cambridge  U niversity  Press,  2008),  392  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography, 

photos,  index. 

In  1972,  East  German  Werner  Stiller  defected  to  the  West.  He  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Science  and  Technology  Division  of  the  H  VA  (the  German  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic's  foreign  intelligence  service)  and  an  agent  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  foreign  intelligence  service,  the  BN  D.  In  1986,  Stiller  published  his 
memoir ,  I  mZentrum  der  Spionage(l  n  the  Center  of  Espionage)10  3  nd  gave  the 
West  its  first  glimpse  of  the  extensive  HVA  S&T  espionage  operations.  Histo¬ 
ry  of  science  professor  Kristie  Macrakis  has  added  tothe  Stiller  story  while 
providing  a  much  broader  look  at  Stasi  scientific  espionage  organizations, 
functions  and  operations.  Seduced  by  Secrets  tel  Is  how  the  Stasi  began— with 
KGB  "assistance"— and  shows  how  it  gained  fearsome  proficiency  in  main¬ 
taining  domestic  security  and  grudging  respect  for  its  foreign  espionage  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Professor  Macrakis  took  a  classic  approach  to  writing  her  book  while  doing 
graduate  work  for  her  P  hD  at  H  arvard.  After  readi  ng  what  was  avai  I  abl  e  i  n 
German  and  English,  she  went  tothe  Stasi  archives  in  Berlin  and  also  inter¬ 
viewed  former  Stasi  officers— including  former  HVA  chief  Markus  Wolf.  Her 
interviews  with  Werner  Stiller  add  considerable  detail  tohisstory.  (51ff)  Part 
one  of  the  book  describes  agent  and  technical  operations.  Several  of  the  cases 
have  not  received  much  attention  before,  including  one  with  an  agent  code- 
named  "Gorbachev"— named  after  a  vodka,  not  the  Soviet  leader.  (8ff)  Where 
needed,  she  includes  background  on  the  often  conflicting  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  issues  influencing  priorities  that  resulted  in  inefficient  use  of  resources. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  the  story  of  "the  computer  fiasco."  (94ff) 


9  See  Pete  Earley,  Confessions  of  a  Spy:  The  Real  Story  of  Aldrich  Ames  (New  York:  Putnam,  1997). 

10  Werner  Stiller,  / m  Zentrum  der  Spionage (Mainz,  Germany:  Hase  and  Koehler,  1986).  The  English  edi¬ 
tion—  BeyondThe  Wall:  Memoirs  of  an  East  and  WestGerman  Spy  (Washington,  DC:  Brassey's,  1992)— was 
written  withj  efferson  Adams. 
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Part  two  of  Seduced  by  Secrets  concentrates  on  the  hardware  and  techniques 
of  Stasi  clandestine  operations.  Wei  I -illustrated  chapters  cover  technical  sur¬ 
veillance-electronic,  chemical  (smell  science),  optical,  visual— secret  writing, 
and  agent-officer  communications.  As  to  the  technical  terms,  Dr.  Macrakis 
translates  the  awkward  Stasi  expression  for  agent  or  informant— I  noffizi  ell  er 
Mitarbiter  (I  M )— as  "unofficial  staff  member"  rather  than  unofficial  collabo¬ 
rator  as  used  elsewhere.11 1  n  several  instances,  her  use  of  English  tradecraft 
terms  is  inaccurate— for  example  dead  drops  are  used  synonymously  with 
dead  letter  boxes— and  readers  are  cautioned  to  check  other  sources.12 

Dr.  Macrakis  concludes  with  a  brief  comparison  of  the  "strikingly  similar" 
Stasi  and  Western  uses  of  technology  "to  solve  social  or  intelligence  problems" 
(314)  but  errs  when  she  suggests  "the  Cl  A  attempted  to  use  science  to  control 
agents'  minds."  (315)  Seduced  by  Secrets  is  nevertheless  fine  scholarship  and 
a  valuable  and  unique  contribution  to  intelligence  literature. 

J  ames  McNeish,  TheSixth  Man:  The  Extraordinary  Life  of  Paddy  Costello 

(Auckland,  NZ:  Random  House  New  Zealand,  2007),  414  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  appendices,  photos,  glossary,  index. 

The  "Cambridge  F  ive"  were  not  the  only  Soviet  agents  who  attended  that  uni¬ 
versity  during  the  1930s.  American  Michael  Straight,  Canadian  Herbert  Nor¬ 
man,  and  New  Zealander  Paddy  Costello  share  that  distinction.  Straight 
eventually  admitted  his  recruitment,  Norman  and  Costelloonly  their  commu¬ 
nist  party  membership.  \nTheSixth  Man,]  ames  McNeish  portrays  Costello 
as  a  gifted  student,  teacher,  and  military  intelligence  officer  in  WW  1 1 .  After 
the  war  he  served  with  the  New  Zealand  foreign  office  in  Moscow  and  Paris 
before  enteri  ng  academi  a  i  n  E  ngl  and.  I  n  between  those  years,  as  M  cN  ei  sh  ac- 
knowl  edges  with  obvi  ous  i  rri  tati  on,  several  authors  have  al  I  eged  that  Cost  el  I  o 
might  have  been  or  was  in  fact  a  Soviet  agent.13  McNeish  strives  mightily  to 
dismiss  the  idea  as  fanciful  speculation.  I  n  support  of  his  position,  he  notes 
that  even  Christopher  Andrew  cannot  say  absolutely  that  M  itrokhin  got  it 
right.  (16)  But  the  arguments  McNeish  makes  are  mere  speculation  and  ig- 
noreimportant  facts  reported  by  others.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  entitled, 
'The  Passport  Affair" that  discusses  thefalse  New  Zealand  passports  issued 
to  Soviet  illegal's  Peter  Cohen  and  his  wife,  McNeish  neglects  to  mention  that 
the  hand  writing  on  the  passports  was  Costello's.14 

J  ames  McNeish  does  justice  to  Paddy  Costello's  life  story  but  does  nothing  to 
dilute  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  "Cambridge  Spies."  Costello  may  indeed 
have  been  TheSixth  Man. 


11  See  for  example,  J  ohn  O.  Koehler,  Stasi:  TheU  ntold  Story  of  the  East  German  Secret  Police!  Boulder,  CO: 
Westview  Press,  2000).  British  author  Anthony  Glees  designates  I  M  as  / noffizieller  Mitarbater  which  he 
translates  as  "unofficial  collaborator." 

12  For  example,  Robert  Wallace  and  Keith  Melton,  Spycraft:  The  Secret  H  istory  of  theCI  A's  Spytechs  from 
Communism  to  Al-Qaeda  (New  York:  Dutton,  2008). 

13  See:  Chapmen  Pincher,  Their  T rade I s  T reachery  (1981),  Christopher  Andrew  and  Vasili  Mitrokhin,  The 
M  itrokhin  Archive:  The  KGB  in  Europe  and  the  West  (London:  Penguin:  2000). 

14  For  more  detail  on  this  episode,  see  Graeme  FI  unt,  Spies  And  Revolutionaries:  A  H  istory  of  New  Zealand 
Subversion  (Auckland,  NZ:  Reed  Books  Ltd.,  2007). 
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Priya  Satia,  Spies  in  Arabia:  TheGreat  War  and  theCultural  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Britain's  Covert  Empire  in  the  Middle  East  (N  ew  Y  ork:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2008),  472  pp.,  endnotes,  index. 

From  biblical  times  to  the  early  20th  century,  Uz  was  an  accepted  reference 
to  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  unofficial  British  intelligence  agent,  George 
Wyman  Bury,  wrotea  book  about  his  adventures  in  TheLand  of  Uz. 15  In  Spies 
in  Arabia,  Stanford  history  professor  Priya  Satia  has  written  about  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  same  region  during  and  after  WW  I  from  the  perspective  of  the 
21st  century.  She  provides  little  new  about  the  events  already  described  by 
other  historians— the  functions  and  staff  of  the  Arab  Bureau,  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  as  intelligence  analyst  and  field  operator,  the  Arab  Revolt,  and  the 
postwar  political  deceptions.16  What  she  tries  to  do  that  is  different  is  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  motivations  behind  "intelligence  community"  actions  and  conse¬ 
quences  in  psychological  and  epistemological  terms.  (23ff)  Her  principal 
theme  is  the  development  of  Britain's  "covert  empire."  Despite  two  chapters 
on  thetopic,  theterm  is  never  defined  and  it  doesn't  project  an  intuitive  mean¬ 
ing.  Still,  she  attempts  to  show  that  intelligence  agents— influenced  by  Brit¬ 
ish  culture,  a  need  to  spread  democracy,  spy  fiction,  and  aerial 
reconnaissance— played  an  important  role  in  building  and  maintaining  the 
so-called  covert  empire. 

In  her  words— that  are  typical  of  the  narrative's  pervasive  semantic  ambigu¬ 
ity— the  book  pieces  together: 

the  world  of  British  intelligence  in  theM  iddleEast....  I  wantto 
unpack  theenduring  fascination  with  Arabia  as  a  spy-space  which 
colored  this  British  effort. . . .  My  focus  is  on  the  formation  and  fall¬ 
out  of  the  cultural  imagination  that  shaped  agents'  approach  and 
methods. . .  on  thinking  about  intelligence  and  agents' ski  I  Is  rather 
than  on  the  agents'  actual  abilities.  (4) 

More  specifically,  she  writes,  "this  book  argues  [that]  in  the  influence  of  their 
tactical  imagination  and  epistemological  outlook. ..lies  the  explanation  for  the 
gradual  transformation"  of  British  informal  intelligence  gathering  to  "the 
paranoid  preoccupation  of  a  brutal  aerial  surveillance  regime  after  the  war." 
(5)  Unfortunately,  although  Satia  devotes  a  chapter  to  "Air  Control,"  she  does 
not  substantiate  the  charge  of  brutality. 

Likewise,  her  attempts  to  link  British  agent  operations  in  theMiddleEast  to 
thefiction  of  Erksine  Childers,  J  oseph  Conrad,  J  ohn  Buchan,  Rudyard  Ki¬ 
pling,  and  J  ohn  Le  Carre,  among  others,  and  then  to  the  "uncanny  connec¬ 
tions  between  them  and  the  Cambridge  Five,"  (17,  334)  are  creative,  even 
col  orful ,  but  they  are  not  convi  nci  ng. 17  She  tri  es  but  fai  I  s  to  make  the  case  that 


15  Abdullah  Mansur  (Bury's  pseudonym),  TheLand  ofUz( London:  Macmillan,  1911).  A  naturalist  by  train¬ 
ing,  Bury  accepted  intelligence  tasks  from  the  government  when  he  traveled,  though  he  was  not  paid. 

16  See  for  example, J  eremy  Wilson,  Lawrence  of  Arabia:  The  Authorized  Biogrpahy  of  T .  E.  L  a  wren  ce(  Lon¬ 
don:  Heinemann,  1989),  andj  ames  Barr,  Setting  the  Desert  on  Fire:  T.E.  L  awrence  and  Britain's  Secret  War 
in  Arabia,  1916-1918  ( London:  Bloomsbury,  2006). 
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the  real  world  of  intelligence  is  inspired  by  espionage  fiction.  (96)  Similar  is¬ 
sues  are  raised  in  the  chapter  on  "conspiracy  theories,"  which  explains  the 
troubles  in  the  occupied  lands.  Here,  too,  she  only  leaves  readers  wondering 
why  it  was  included. 

Spies  in  Arabia  is  filled  with  well -documented  conjecture  about  the  complex 
psychological  motivations  of  British  intelligence  agents  in  the  M  iddle  East. 
But  it  provides  no  basis  for  determining  whether  the  author  got  it  right. 
Thus  the  more  traditional  explanations— patriotism,  curiosity,  duty,  and 
professional  competence— remain  equally  plausible.  Professor  Satia  ends 
this  self-inflicted  standoff  with  a  surprising  though  somewhat  Delphic  con¬ 
clusion: 

TheUni ted  States  is  not  repeating  what... Britain  did  in  Iraq 
decades  ago  [that  laid  the  groundwork]  for  what  is  happening 
today.  T  o  this  Marx  might  offer  the  correction,  and  I  would  agree, 
that  those  conditions  of  possi  hi  I  ity  were  material  and  as  much  epis¬ 
temological.  (337) 

Spies  in  Arabia  is  a  surprisingly  confused  and  confusing  book. 

Stephen  Wade,  Spies  in  the  Empire:  Victorian  Military  Intelligence  (New 
York:  Anthem  Press,  2007),  276  pp.,  end  of  chapter  notes,  bibliography,  photos, 
chronology,  index. 

Military  threats  totheBritish  Empire  werea  major  concern  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  Victorian  to  Edwardian  times,  and  secret  agents  were  routinely 
employed  to  determine  what  potential  enemies  were  planning  and  what  ac¬ 
tions  were  required  of  the  British  Army.  These  are  not  new  topics  and  they 
have  been  covered  in  more  detail  in  other  books.18  Spies  in  the  Empire  gives, 
in  a  single  source,  a  broad  overview  of  how  the  needed  intelligence  was  ac¬ 
quired,  used,  and  misused  throughout  the  British  realm. 

From  the  beginnings  in  northern  I  ndia,  spying  on  Russians  in  Afghanistan  in 
the  early  1800s,  to  WW  I  when  thethreat  was  German,  author  Stephen  Wade 
reports  how  military  and  political  officers— the  "heroes  of  the  Great  Game" 
(29ff) — collected  the  needed  strategic  intelligence.  I  nitially  all  were  amateur 
intelligence  officers,  and  they  traveled  as  explorers  and  political  representa¬ 
tives,  or  simply  on  holiday.  This  relatively  relaxed  pace  came  to  an  end  with 
theCrimean  War  (1853-1856)  when  "a  powerful  lesson  regarding  the  neglect 
of  i  ntel  I  i  gence"  (66-69)  emerged  i  n  the  di  sastrous  charge  of  the  L  i  ght  B  ri  gade. 
With  theformation  of  the  I  ntelligence  Department  in  1873,  British  military 


17  There  are  also  factual  errors— Phi  I  by  was  the  double-agent,  Philby's  father  was  a  communist— that  come 
from  unreliable  sourcing,  in  this  case  Anthony  Cave  Brown's  book,  Treason  in  theBlood. 

18  See  for  example,  Peter  Hopkirk,  The  Great  Game  On  Secret  Service  in  High  Asia  (London:  J  ohn  Murray, 
1990)  and  Thomas  G.  F  ergusson,  British  Military  Intelligence,  1870-1914:  The  Development  of  a  Moda-n  I  n- 
telligenceOrganization  (Frederick,  MD:  University  Press  of  America,  1984). 
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intelligence  was  on  the  path  to  professionalism.  Wade  describes  the  progress 
through  the  Zulu  Wars,  the  Boer  War,  the  operations  against  the  Fenians, 
and  the  growi  ng  threat  from  the  German  E  mpi  re. 

Wade  departs  briefly  from  the  strictly  military  intelligence  role  in  the  empire 
i  n  the  fi  nal  chapters,  when  he  exami  nes  the  foundati  ons  of  what  became  a 
military  intelligence  department  spinoff— the  security  service  (Ml  5)— after 
WW  I .  At  one  point,  he  discusses  what  heterms  "spy  mania"  and  its  influence 
on  the  press,  playwrights  and  novelists  in  particular— Childers,  LeQueux, 
and  Conrad  being  well-known  examples.  But  he  does  not  make  a  strong  case 
that  Ml  5  was  established  because  of  these  social  pressures  as  opposed  to  op¬ 
erational  need.19 

Spies  in  the  Emp/' re  con  eludes  with  thethought,  not  fleshed  out,  that  "theVic- 
torian  years  have  much  to  teach  us  today."  (245)  The  book  is  an  interesting 
summary,  but  it  has  few  original  insights. 

Ralph  Pickard,  Stasi  Decorations  and  Memorabilia:  A  Collector's  Guide 

Lorton,  VA:  Frontline  H istori cal  Publishing,  2007),  248  pp.,  bibliography,  photos, 

index. 

FI  eral  dry  has  been  descri  bed  as  "the  shorthand  of  hi  story"  and  “the  fl  oral  bor¬ 
der  in  the  garden  of  history."20  Although  the  term  originally  applied  to  mili¬ 
tary  and  familial  coats  of  arms  and  related  badges,  the  communist  nations 
created  a  new  form  of  heraldry,  substituting  political  and  industrial  insignia 
for  military  symbols  in  badges  and  awards.  Si  nee  the  communist  forms  of  her¬ 
aldry  cannot  be  found  in  standard  reference  works  on  thesubject— though  the 
topic  has  received  new  attention  with  the  fall  of  communism— Ralph  Pickard 
has  taken  a  step  in  the  direction  of  preserving  a  piece  of  the  East  German  he¬ 
raldic  record  with  his  new  reference  work,  Stasi  Decorations  and  Memorabil¬ 
ia.  All  the  items  in  the  book  are  in  his  private  col  lection.  As  Ambassador  FI  ugh 
Montgomery  notes  in  his  foreword  to  the  book,  Soviet  heraldic  influence  pre¬ 
vailed  and  the  Stasi  "abandoned  all  efforts  to  retain  any  ties  to  German  his¬ 
torical  precedent." 

After  a  short  historical  overview  of  the  Stasi  organization,  the  book  contains 
high  quality  color  photographs  of  most  of  the  medals,  awards,  and  commemo¬ 
rative  coins— even  document  covers— issued  by  the  Stasi.  Detailed  specifica¬ 
tions  are  indicated  for  each  item  so  one  may  in  verify  authenticity.  An  unusual 
aspect  of  Stasi  heraldry  are  the  coins  honoring  former  spies  and  espionage 
networks  even  when  the  officers  involved  included  Soviet  agents.  The  Rote 
K apel I e  network  is  an  example;  native  German,  butGRU  agent,  Richard 
Sorge  and  his  radioman  Max  Clausen  are  another  (238-44). 


19  See  Christopher  Andrew,  H er  M ajesty's Secret San//ce  (London:  Heinemann,  1995) 

20  See  Arthur  Charles  Fox-Davies,  A  Compile  Guide  to  Heraldry  (London:  Thomas  Nelson,  1925)  andj  ohn 
Pottinger  and  Sir  lain  Moncreiffe,  SimpleHeraldry  (London:  Thomas  Nelson,  1953). 
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The  non-German  reader  will  need  a  dictionary  because  the  German  terms  on 
the  items  are  not  translated.  Likewise,  the  table  of  contents  is  in  German.  Fu¬ 
ture  editions  of  the  book  would  do  well  to  include  translations. 

Overall,  this  is  a  valuable  and  impressive  reference  work. 


I  intelligence  Abroad 

Kishorilal  Sharma,  My  Years  in  a  Pakistani  Prison:  TheUntold  Story  of 
Kishorilal,  alias  Amarik  Singh,  alias  Saleem,  an  Indian  Spy  in  Pakistan 

(Olympia  Fields,  IL:  Lancer  Publishers,  2008),  224  pp.,  photos,  maps,  index. 

A  series  of  memoirs  by  retired  senior  I  ndian  intelligence  officers  has  provided 
top-down  views  of  intelligence  careers  in  I  ndia.21  Kishorilal  writes  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perspecti  ve,  as  a  j  uni  or  mi  I  i  tary  i  ntel  I  i  gence  offi  cer  whose  career  I  asted 
10  years  (1966-1976),  seven  of  those  in  Pakistani  jails. 

The  book  doesn't  reveal  the  details  of  Kishori I al's  operations  in  Pakistan.  It 
does  describe  in  considerable  detail  his  recruitment  as  a  recent  graduate  of  an 
automobile  col  lege  in  thej  ullundur  at  age  19,  his  espionage  training,  his  cap¬ 
ture,  and  unpleasant  treatment  in  several  Pakistani  prisons.  These  circum¬ 
stances  and  thesuspi  cions  heendured  from  his  own  service  after  repatriation 
are  still  intense  memories. 

When  fi  nal  ly  di scharged,  K i shori I al  was  "encouraged"  by  hi s  former  servi ce to 
remai  n  si  I ent  about  his  experi ences  i  n  pri son  and  hi s  handl  i  ng  when  rel eased. 
After  30  years  in  business  he  has  chosen  to  share  them  because  "the  treat¬ 
ment  of  detainees  held  on  charges  of  spying  is. ..not  known."  But  he  adds  a 
qualifying  comment  that  despite  "unspeakable  interrogations"  he  found  some 
"extraordinarily  good  human  beings"  among  his  jailers,  (viii)  As  to  his  han¬ 
dling  as  a  possible  turncoat  by  his  former  colleagues,  he  is  less  forgiving. 

Kishori  I  al's  experiences  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  concerned  with  life  in 
South  Asi  a  but  especi  al  ly  to  i  ntel  I  i  gence  offi cers  and  those  contempl ati  ng  si  m- 
ilar  service.  The  professional  similarities  and  differences  they  reveal  arevalu- 
able  benchmarks. 


21  See  for  example,  D.  C.  Pathak,  Intelligence  As  Security  Weapon  (New  Delhi:  Manas  Publications,  2003); 
Maloy  Krishna  Dhar,  Open  Secrets:  India's  I  ntel  I  i  gence  Unveiled  (New  Delhi:  Manas  Publications:  2005); 
Maj.  Gen.  V.  K.  Singh,  India's  External  Intelligence  Secrets  of  Research  and  Analysis  Wing  (RAW)  (New  Del¬ 
hi:  Manas  Publications,  2007). 
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